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A MAGNIFICENT 
NEW BOOK FOR 
CHRISTMAS 








MARY MOTHER OF GOD is the finest art book ever devoted exclusively to the Mother of God: 
it is a book to treasure for all time. The devotion of centuries of humanity to Our Lady is portrayed 
in this superb collection which captures the beauty and wisdom of Mary in each of her roles in the 
Christian heritage: Virgin, Mother of God, Mother of Sorrows, Mother of All Men, Queen of Heaven. 
MARY MOTHER OF GOD brings together in one volume the finest of the masterpieces of such 
renowned painters as Giotto, Fra Angelico, Van Eyck, Rubens, Da Vinci, Rembrandt. There are 132 plates, 
20 in full color, size 9”x 12”, with a brilliant introductory text by the great French critic, Henri Ghéon. 


A Christmas selection of the Thomas More Book Club 


At All Bookstores $10.00 
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Christmas Gift List 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1956 

Background information on sto- 
ries in the day’s news... . Sta- 
tistics for help in studies... . 
Church History, Dogma, Bibli- 
ography. . .. Essential for home, 
school, office. Indexed. 


704 pp., $2.00; cloth, $2.50 


SEVEN BASKETS 

By Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. Wise 
and encouraging essays in a win- 
ning style. 


184 pp., $2.00 


ST. FRANCIS SOLANUS 


By Fanchon Royer. A fascinat- 
ing biography of this too little- 
known Apostle to America. 


216 pp., $2.50 


NEW MEXICO TRIPTYCH 
By Fray Angelico Chavez. Three 
tales of folklore quality in an 
exquisitely produced volume. 


86 pp., $1.25 


HERE COME THE PENGUINS 
By Sara Maynard. A chuckle- 
filled story for children, pain- 
lessly teaching much natural his- 
tory. Paper. Illustrated. 


86 pp., $1.00 


KING OF THE PYGMIES 

By Thomas Lahey, C.S.C. Out- 
standing adventure story of a 
Brooklyn boy in the African 
jungle. Illustrated. 


302 pp., $2.50 








Order from your bookstore or 
directly from Dept. 4-2257 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 











ABOUT 


jm J. O'Connor has been writing 
for Books on Trial ever since he re- 
viewed Carlton Hayes’ A Generation of 
Materialism in the third issue of the 
magazine (September, 1942). In this 
issue he reviews John Gunther's Inside 
Africa and Ernest Cuneo’s Life with 
Fiorello. 

A large part of his life has been spent 
at Georgetown University, from which 
he has four degrees and where, all told, 
he has taught for about twenty years. 
He received his Ph.D. from Georgetown 
in 1936, the same year in which he mar- 
ried Eleanor Louise Crowley. For six 
years he was chairman of the history 
department at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn; from 1938 to 1939 he was 
managing editor of The Commonweal; 
at present he is Professor of Philosophy 
and European History in the School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown. 

In addition to magazine articles and 
book reviews, he has written Twenty- 
Five in Ireland (1933), The Catholic 
Revival in England (1942), and, with 
Dr. Walter L. Willigan, Sociology 
(1940) and Social Order (1941). At 
present he is working on a book in the 
field of Church history, which he hopes 
to finish in two years. 

One of Mr. O’Connor’s major inter- 
ests is the lay apostolate. For many years 
he taught Catholic doctrine on the street 
corners and in the public parks of 
Washington as a member of the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild. During the past 
two years he has conducted a fifteen- 
minute radio program on a Washington 


(Continued on page 220) 





John J. O’Connor, with oldest daughter 
and oldest son getting autograph from 
Abbe Pierre at Georgetown University. 








The MIRACLE of 
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LOURDES 
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A deeply inspiring 
book .. . the first full- 
length, modern story 
of the meaning behind 


THE 


MIRACLE 


OF 


LOURDES 


By RUTH CRANSTON 


Every year two million people make 
the pilgrimage to the great Shrine in 
southern France. They come from all 
parts of the world with one common 
longing —to be healed, to be made 
whole there at that simple altar. 
Cures have been reported of practic- 
ally every known disease — instant, 
permanent, complete cures. 


Mrs. Cranston, author of World Faith, 
visited the Shrine and talked with the | 
religious and medical personnel, with } 
the pilgrims themselves. She asked— 
Have major illnesses indeed been 
cured without treatment? How are the 
cures checked medically and by the 
Church? And now her firsthand re- 
port, including interviews with the ac- 
tual “cures” themselves, not only an- 
swers these questions but reveals the 
meaning of Lourdes today for both 
the physically ill and all who are trou- 
bled in spirit. 


At all bookstores $4.50 


Coming December 8 


McGRAW-HILL 
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THIS IS A BOOK 2 
CHRISTMAS 


we're happy to say, and these are some 
of the books most in demand— 


Detective Stories: 


Soeur Angele and the 
EMBARRASSED LADIES 


by Henri Catalan 


Introducing the most attractive and 
believable amateur sleuth in years. 


$2.50 


THE POET AND THE 
LUNATICS 


by G. K. Chesterton 


Mystery stories with an extra twist: 
find the lunatic as well as the criminal. 


$3.00 


Attractive People: 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


by J. B. Morton 


The fruit of thirty years friendship and sharing of 
adventures: a wonderful portrait of Belloc—brilliance, 
eccentricities and all. $3.00 


A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 
by Caryll Houselander 


Caryll Houselander’s own story of the first half of her 
fantastic life. $2.50 


THE OUTSPOKEN ONES 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


Pen-portraits of those improbable messengers of God, 
the minor prophets: what they said and did and what 
they have to say to us. $3.00 


Specials: 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES 


by G. K. Chesterton 
Early and excellent Chesterton: 39 of his very best 
short essays. $2.75 


THE SATIN SLIPPER 
by Paul Claudel 


The play which is considered Claudel’s greatest work. 
$3.50 


For the Not-So-Young: 
TOWARDS EVENING 
by Mary Hope 
On the happiness of old age by an author who is 
experiencing it. $3.00 
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THE NUN 
by Margaret Trouncer 


The first complete life of St. Margaret Mary: keep 
this for your best friends—especially those who have 
a devotion to the Sacred Heart. $3.50 


BROTHER. NICHOLAS 
by George Lamb 


About St. Nicholas of Flue, a fifteenth century Swiss 
farmer who became a hermit. His last-minute advice 
averted a disastrous war. $2.50 


Spiritual Reading: 


GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN, REJOICE 
by William Lawson, S.J. 


The only book we know of on the subject of Chris- 
tian joy. $2.50 


SWIFT VICTORY 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. 
and Dominic Hughes, O.P. 
The book on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost which Father 
Farrell left planned and partly written. $3.25 
Order from any bookstore 


For children’s books see page 212 of this magazine and for lots 
more suggestions for grownups, see the Christmas number of 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, or our Christmas catalog. Both 
come free: just send a card to Michele MacGill—all the address 
you need is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Good Books 
for Christmas 





An Hour with Jesus 
Meditations for Religious 


By Abbe Gaston Courtois, translated 
b ister Helen Madeleine, S.N.D.—A 
ulating and chall on 
tion of the principles o: - 
fection as they apply to the poe 
of the teaching religious. 


Garlic for Pegasus 
The Life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. 


Wilfred P. Schoenbe he J.—In its 
m factual outlines the ulous mis- 
sion of Brother de Goes J... - the most 
romantic cloak - and - daggerism of fic- 
tion. Here is a story of high adventure 
across the Roof of the World; the saga 
of one of the greatest of all Central 
Asiatic explorers; the heroic Jesuit who 
“sought Cathay and found Heaven.” 


Cleanse My Heart 
Meditations on the Sunday Gospels 


By Vincent P. McCo 4 $.J.— This 
oemnfiation of Father M *s week- 
ly columns, “The Word,” 7 ch origi- 
nally appeared in America, con 
short, meaningful reflections on — 
— from the Sunday Gospels toge 

with vital lessons on the spiritual dite, 


Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P.—In this 
hiograghy of Father McNabb we see 
the man himself sketched in the light 
of hitherto cnpellested materials: = 
sonal recollections, letters to his 
ily, correspondence with his giant = 

cle of friends. $4.00 


Graceful Living 


A Course in the Appreciation 
of the Sacraments 


By John Fearon, O.P.—Basing his ap- 
proach on the theology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the author yet keeps his dis- 
cunsien of the sacraments within the 

range of the ove e reader aA gmplor. 
ing a sap deli y punctua 
spar ox concrete = Soy 
and p sent comparisons. 50 


Standing on Holy Ground 


ott Robert Nash, S.J.—The author of 
e “Prie-Dieu Books” recounts his ex- 
Steatans and impressions of a recent 
visit to the Holy Land. The work is 
highlighted by reverent reminiscences 
on the actual scenes which played ~~ 

a memorable role in the life of Chris 
Illustrated 3275 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THANK YOU 


Editor: Please accept my congratulations on 
the wonderful October issue of BOT. It looks 
very gay, and yet very dignified on the maga- 
zine display cabinet, and its contents, with 
the many illustrations and striking decorative 
details, make it a very valuable tool for fac- 
ulty, students and library staff. 

Sister Estoer Marie, O.P. 

Siena College Library 


Memphis, Tennessee 


MR. FLYNN AND HISTORY 


Editor: Mr. J. F. Harmon’s review of John T. 
Flynn’s The Decline of the American Re- 
public certainly does not add to Mr. Har- 
mon’s status as a reviewer. He accuses Mr. 
Flynn of numerous historical errors—without 
citing any—not even one. ... 

Fair Piay 

Portsmouth, Ohio 


Editor: Were Mr. Flynn a serious historical 
writer, calling attention to his historical errors 
would be in order. However, when a writer 
puts himself in the same class as the politician 
who “never sat down without adding to the 
sum of human misinformation” a reviewer is 
definitely absolved from any obligation of 
compiling a catechism of errors. When treat- 
ing of contemporary matters and when dis- 
cussing political philosophy Mr. Flynn has 
much to say that is of value. Take him out 
of the American contemporary, and place him 
amid the historical Roman and French scenes, 
and you have a compiler of pre-indigested ma- 
terial. 

Juxtrus Frasch Harmon 

Pontiac, Michigan 


TELEVISION 


Editor: The TV set is blank tonight—prob- 
ably the picture tube blew or something else 
as deadly serious. However, I feel that I can 
now write you with a clear conscience as long 
as it’s off, and I don’t have to think about 
poor Mr. Kleist [Letters to the Editor, October 
Books on Triall|—who seems to be sitting up 
nights worrying about mothers just like me. 
I do wish he’d turn on the $64,000 question, 
and get a happier outlook on life! 

I’ve been searching for years—vainly, des- 





A Note on the Cover Design 
The jubilant “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo” of the Angels proclaims the 
meeting of Heaven and Earth, the 
Infant Redeemer illuminating the 
darkness of earth with a brilliance 
reflected by the star in the heav- 
ens. The star is in the form of the 
ancient Greek monogram of the 
Saviour’s name, I Ciota) and X 
(chi).—Patricia K. Watters 
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perately, pleadingly—to find these “bug eyed” 
urchins who sit mesmerized by TV for hou, 
on end. As I look out the window at a yar 
filled with shrieking, fighting, normal childrep 
I keep wondering how to corral some of then 
(namely my own—the neighbors’ you cap 
send home) into some sort of quiet for ap 
hour before dinner. You should hear me. My 
voice turns to honey as I say sweetly, “Don’ 
you want to see Howdy Doody, or Willie 
Wonderful, or Tick Tock Toy Shop?” And 
they roar back, “No, we want to climb trees.” 
Maybe I’d better write Mr. K. and tell him 
all these things—and he'll probably move the 
entire family right to Dayton! 


Mary Ho tus 


Dayton, Ohio 


BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE 


Editor: It may please you to learn that a jun 
ior student in our high school brought her 
personal copy of the August-September issue 
of Books on Trial to our English III clas. 
Since we are at present studying The Ballad 
of the White Horse, she knew the class would 
appreciate Belloc’s “On the Place of Chester 
ton in English Letters,” as well as the Sup 
plement by Maisie Ward Sheed. 

Mrs. Sheed is so right when she says in 
reference to Chesterton, “The young espe 
cially are looking in his direction.” Chesterton 
gives them a profound insight into the beauty 
and richness of life in his “ringing epic o 
the faith, hope and love of Christian men.” 

Sister Mary Atice, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph High School 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


Editor: May I begin by helping Maisie War 
deny that G. K. Chesterton is too difficult for 
the ordinary reader [August-September Book 
on Trial]? Many years ago, in a small mining 
town in Pennsylvania, where our library con 
sisted of a bookcase in the front of the clas 
room, and the books were bought from the 
class treasury, the tenth grade boys and git 
read Chesterton and came back for mor. 
They read Father Brown, avidly; and The 
Man Who Was Thursday, Napoleon of Not 
ting Hill, The Poet and the Lunatics. Could 
they detect paradoxes? They could, they did, 
and they parodied them on class night. Trans 
ferring by necessity to public school at the 
end of the sophomore year (our school had 
only ten grades) those pupils were rated by 
non-Catholic teachers as two years ahead d 
their class. Perhaps Maisie’s “college profes 
sor” was the original Johnnie-Can’t-Read. 

As for The Ballad of the White Horse, | 
didn’t know it then. Many English teaches § 
I have consulted admit not knowing it today. 
They know of it. It is referred to in variow 
articles. Choice lines are quoted in quotable 
quotes, and requoted. 

Who reads The Ballad? We do, along with 
some 450 other Catholic schools from Califor 
nia to Boston, and Milwaukee to New 0r 
leans, in the attractive Crown Edition with 
footnotes, marginal synopses, illustrations, 


(Continued on page 210) 
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INTELLECTUALS IN AMERICA - I 








A Mutual 
Admiration Society 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 


I SEEMS to me that 

the people are in- 
different to the in- 
tellectuals mainly 
because the intellec- 
tuals have been in- 
different to the peo- 
ple. The intellectu- 
als, by and large, 
have been indiffer- 
ent to everybody 
and everything but 
themselves and their precious superior- 
ity. They are like the jingle about the 
Lodges speaking only to the Cabots, and 
the Cabots only to God—with this dif- 
ference, that the intellectuals do not 
speak even to God. If they did, only 
God’s omniscence would enable Him to 
fathom what they were driving at. 

The intellectuals talk to themselves, 
and to one another. They write for 
themselves, and for one another. They 
produce their art for one another, and 
for themselves. The intellectuals have 
developed into the most pitiable mutual 
admiration society on earth. 

This prodigious and preposterous trag- 
edy of egoism and isolationism shows up 
in the very language they use. They 
have inexhaustible supplies of words 
that nobody can understand without 
dashing to a dictionary—and they love 
to use them. 

The intellectual magazines are sad 
gems of circumlocution, of special ter- 
minology, of preciousness, of dullness 
and indirection, of lack of vigor, of re- 


Joseph Breig 








Joseph A. Breig is Assistant Managing 
Editor of the Catholic Universe Bulletin 
of Cleveland. 
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fusal to speak plainly and to the point, 
and of a kind of unspoken contempt for 
John and Jane Doe.: 

I have goaded more than one intel- 
lectual into blurting out his thoughts in 
plain English. Very often they were 
good thoughts—thoughts which the peo- 
ple need. But the intellectual will not 
write them in plain English. If he did, 
he wouldn't get them published in the 
intellectual magazines, and the other in- 
tellectuals probably would think he had 
lost his mind. 

He would be outside the intellectual 
pale. 

I can hardly think of a single intel- 
lectual who is honestly and intelligently 
addressing himself to the task of reach- 
ing the people. The intellectuals do not 
write in the forms which the people will 
read. Where are the novels boiling with 
anger against injustice and falsehood? 
Where are the short stories which tell 
the people what the intellectuals see? 
Where are the new fables and fairy 
tales? 

And where are the poems? 

Our poetry, I think, is a dead give- 
away. I cannot offhand call to mind a 
single poet who is writing for the peo- 
ple and is read by the people. But the 
people used to love poetry. They used 
to walk around reciting it to themselves, 
and to one another. 

Our poetry is pallid, obscure, secret, 
esoteric or simply too difficult to de- 
cipher. It does not speak to the people; 
it has no relationship worth the men- 
tion to their lives and concerns, their 
problems, sufferings, ambitions, fears 
and hopes. Poetry for the most part has 
been in a spidery, lacy ivory tower since 
the time of Chesterton and Belloc. That 


is why it has virtually disappeared from 
publications which the people do read. 

What has happened to poetry is symp- 
tomatic of what has happened generally 
in all the activities of those we call in- 
tellectuals—those who ought to be our 
creative and imaginative leaders; those 
who should be writing our songs, pro- 
ducing our popular art, turning out best- 
sellers, influencing magazines, newspa- 
pers, radio, TV, movies and all the rest. 

In all our America, with its more than 
30 million Catholics (peace, my fellow 
editors!) there is not one Catholic maga- 
zine that could be called a truly popular 
magazine. There is hardly ever a book 
that sells enough copies to talk about. 
There is no poet of the people, no nov- 
elist of the people, no essayist of the 
people, no artist of the people. Perhaps 
there is one speaker of the people— 
Bishop Sheen. Bishop Sheen is as intel- 
lectual as anybody you will meet in a 
month of Sundays; but it is significant 
that he is not afraid to use corn, or 
showmanship, or oratory, or rhetoric, or 
soaring emotion, or any other legitimate 
device, to help people to listen to, and 
to grasp, what he has to say. 

Almost the only “intellectuals” who 
reach the people today are the commer- 
cial intellectuals. And it is no good de- 
nying that they are intellectuals; they 
are intellectuals of a sort. They have 
ideas to put across, even if the ideas are 
nothing much. The people who write 
the romantic stories for the big maga- 
zines are expressing their view of life in 
a form the people like. Within my own 
lifetime, I can remember writers who 
expressed much more profound views in 
short stories that were equally popular— 
in fact more popular. 

The advertising men, too, reach the 
people. And I deny that they are mere- 
ly selling material goods. They are con- 
vincing vast audiences that it is vital to 
smell all right, to have white teeth, to 
ride in such-and-such an automobile, to 
feed children this food or that. They are 
selling ideas; they are selling a way of 
life. And I contend that what they have 
to sell is not nearly so intrinsically at- 
tractive and exciting and soul-stirring as 
what Catholic intellectuals have to sell 
—if only they would sell it. 


Ws HAS it taken a century for our 
Catholic intellectuals merely to 
scratch the surface of the popular mind 
with truths and thoughts as important 
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and as close to the welfare of everybody 
as the social doctrines taught in the 
great encyclicals 

Why does nobody dramatize the 
Church’s great struggle for the workers, 
for the poor, for the oppressed and the 
enslaved? Where are our great books, 
poems, plays, movies about the heroes 
who suffered under Hitler, under Mus- 
solini, under Stalin? 

Why is nobody giving the people, in 
popular form, the great papal visions 
about international law and order, about 
a family of nations 

Why can’t we even get people to pay 
much attention to the most dramatic 
and touching fact in all history —the 
Crucifixion, and the meaning of it? 
Where are the magnificent stories, nov- 
els, plays, poems, paintings, sculpture 
that ought to be inspired by the Chris- 
tian message—which ought to be carry- 
ing that message to the “masses” as did 
the cathedrals and the murals of the 
Middle Ages; as Dickens carried to the 
people his message against cruelty and 
exploitation; as the Victorians put 
across their idea of how life should be 
lived; as Henry L. Mencken not long 
ago electrified American thinking with 
his assaults on smugness and obscur- 
antism? 

Why, our intellectuals have invested 
a hundred times more time and energy 
in arguing about the precise meaning 
of Catholic Action, or in hairsplitting 
over the details of social justice, than 


they have in the kind of Catholic Ac- 


tion that properly belongs to them—in- 
spiring, informing, guiding the people, 
awakening the people to the new devel- 
opments in Christian thought. 

I am entirely aware of all the argu- 
ments about how the people today do 
not want to read or think, will not buy 
books, desire only to watch TV, go to 
the movies and ride around in high- 
compression automobiles. I do not be- 
lieve it. The people are buying books 
in enormous quantities — paper - backed 
books. And they cannot get enough of 
the good detective stories. The good 
mystery writers cannot come within a 
mile of meeting the demand. Is that be- 
cause the people are interested only in 
cops-and-robbers tales? 

I contend not: I contend that the peo- 
ple like good detective stories because 
the good detective stories are well done. 
There is a real esprit de corps among 
the writers who create characters like 
Hercule Poirot and Perry Mason and 
Nero Wolfe and Archie. The detective 
writers care passionately about detective 
writing; and their caring shows through 
in their writing. They care about attract- 
ing readers, and being understood by 
readers; and the result is that they do 
attract, and are understood. 

Why is Westbrook Pegler able to 
hold immense audiences for ideas with 
which most people probably do not 
agree? Because Pegler knows the peo- 
ple; he is one of the people; he works 
like a dog to write so entertainingly and 
challengingly that folks will want to 





Two Cultures 


W: ARE faced, and have for most of this century been faced, with the 
existence of two cultures in this land, the one diametrically opposed 
to the other and the two facing each other with something that resembles 
hostility—certainly to put it very mildly, with a complete failure of con- 
tact. The one, the culture of the few, is something that tends to an iso- 
lated, attenuated and overly sophisticated form, to a poetry and an art 
that smacks of a secret cabalistic quality of self-expression. The other, the 
culture of the masses, the culture of Hollywood, the crooner and all the 
cheaper forms of mysticism for the people, is largely an artificial eoncoc- 
tion that has, by a new business of art, been thrust down the throats of 
otherwise good people. Never, at any rate, has there been such an abys- 
mal gap between the many and those who be vocation should be its crea- 
tive and imaginative leaders. The two groups, like two armed factions, 
look upon each other with great mutual distrust. 


From “Divisiveness in the United States,’ 


an essay by 


William F. Lynch, S.J., in Catholic Approaches to Mod- 


ern Dilemmas and Eternal Truths (Farrar, Straus). 





read him. Pegler believes ferociously ip 
what he thinks; he considers his ideas 
important; he has a burning desire to 
communicate them to as many people 
as possible. 

By contrast, our intellectuals write as 
if they wanted to conceal their thoughts 
from everybody except a pet clique o 
claque or coterie. Our intellectuals are 
not writing, or painting, or sculpting, 
as if they loved people and wanted ty 
serve the people. They are behaving a 
if the people were not worth bothering 
about. It is almost a sin among intellec. 
tuals, so it seems to me, to become pop 
ular as distinct from being praised and 
lionized. 

Why all this is so, 1 am not at all 
sure. Perhaps today’s intellectuals have 
come from sheltered homes, and en 
joyed the “advantages” of secluded ivy 
covered - wall education. Maybe they 
have not worked with their hands, and 
scrabbled in the market places for lip 
ings, and drunk beer with the boys in 
the corner saloon. Possibly they spend 
all their time isolated from the mult: 
tude; if so, they would do well to med: 
tate long and deep upon the fact that 
everywhere Christ went, the multitude 
pressed upon Him, so much so that the 
man had to be lowered through the roof 
to be cured of palsy; so much so that | 
think that one of Christ’s greatest trials, 
as well as one of His great joys, was to 
be everlastingly surrounded and shoul 
dered by a loud, gesticulating, sweaty, 
garment-grasping throng. 

I do not think that we have any right 
to expect that the people must come to 
the intellectuals. Even if we had the 
right, we would have to drop the idea 
The people will not come to the proph- 
ets; the prophets must always find means 
of going to the people. And when the 
prophet is a real prophet, who really 
cares about the people, he finds means. 
Maybe Father Peyton is not what we 
would call an intellectual; but Father 
Peyton had an idea, and he cared about 
it—and about the people—so passionate 
ly that he is reaching more multitudes 
than perhaps anybody else living. 


| THINK that this is the secret of the 
solution of the problem—of the bridg 
_ng of the abyss between the people and 
the intellectuals. The intellectuals must 
begin caring. They must turn their 
minds and hearts from themselves and 
(Continued on page 219) 
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An Absolute Necessity 
for Survival 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


 mrousnour the 
long, sad history 
of our race, the edu- 
cation of the ignor- 
ant has hardly been 
a more serious prob- 
lem than the ignor- 
ance of the educat- 
ed. On the one 
hand, everybody 
knows that very 
large numbers of 
human beings let their personalities go 
to seed or worse; and on the other, it is 
unfortunately quite true that many, 
many of the learned have planted only 
one crop on the more or less broad acres 
of their psyches, whether it be an art, a 
science or a prejudice. Dryden found his 
enemy “through all the realms of non- 
sense, absolute,” which remark has its 
worthy counterpart in Newman’s won- 
der at how so much lore could have 
passed through Scaliger’s scholarly head 
-and why it has passed. Yet one can be 
somewhat heartened by the fact that this 
lion and this lamb have not looked the 
same in photographs taken at different 
times in the past. For things subject to 
change may change for the better. 
“History,” said Jacob Burckhardt, 
“should teach us not to be clever for a 
time but to be wise always”; and history 
does shed some light on the relationship 
of the intellectual to a hostile world. 
The stock classical attitude was no doubt 
well illustrated by Flavius, in Julius 
Caesar, whose aim it was to “drive away 
the vulgar from the streets.” Greece, 
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Rome and even sixteenth-century Eng- 
land considered the untutored citizen 
either a ridiculous or a slightly danger- 
our boor. Or recall Marvell’s trenchant 
description of the crowd which watched 
the execution of Charles I and then “did 
clap their bloody hands.” Clap them 
they since have again and again—for 
Marie Antoinette, the victims of Hitler, 
Cardinal Mindszenty. It has always 
been taken for granted that the beast 
will stir in the masses, if given a chance. 

But what if one were to add up the 
names of those who have goaded the 
masses on? Robespierre and Goebbels 
will do as samples. There is no greater 
literature than that which has been de- 
voted to the sometimes almost uncon- 
scious cruelty and cynicism of intellec- 
tuals; and for Dostoyevsky, the great 
Russian, the burning question all but 
became whether the wild rage which 
stirred in the breast of the common 
man was not a lesser evil compared with 
the horrible ruthlessness of which the 
clever were capable. As a consequence 
there has always been implicit in the 
Christian tradition a tendency to believe 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is entered 
not by the professor but by the child. 
I have said a tendency, because this is 
by no means the whole story. Shall we 
forget that there were lighted in the 
world Pentecostal fires? 

This brief excursion into history may 
serve to set the stage for the rather spe- 
cial kind of intellectual who has 
emerged in American society. No doubt 
because our ancestors faithfully read 
Scripture, their learned children have 
frequently considered it their duty to 
serve the masses and indeed to identify 
themselves with “the common man.” In 


so far as all this has been clerical, in the 
sense of religious commitment, it has 
reaped its measure of praise and blame. 
There has never been a country in 
which priest and preacher have been so 
lauded for their devotion and so casti- 
gated for their scholarly slovenliness. 
From many a major university the clergy 
had to all intents and purposes been 
ousted by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury because they were considered good 
rather than wise. But few of them have 
swum in the main current. This has 
been as secular as all our more recent 
cultural history. It was Walt Whitman 
who until a short time ago furnished 
the marching music for American intel- 
lectualism; and even now it is doubtful 
whether any other tunes, Eliot’s for ex- 
ample, really start feet moving. 

The “good grey poet” provided a so- 
ciety which was caught between slave 
labor on Southern plantations and Irish 
helots in New England textile mills 
with a mystical version of Magna Carta. 
His America was both an individual's 
realization of “self” through the attain- 
ment of awareness of .all varieties of the 
national experience, and a collectivity 
seeking new, untrammelled, glorious but 
fog-bound destinations. What Whitman 
described as his “yawp” was “barbaric” 
only in terms of absolute repudiation of 
the European past. Otherwise, it was a 
highly sophisticated attempt at national 
myth building, part and parcel of the 
Romantic Movement, so that it is not at 
all surprising that the foremost philoso- 
pher of the time, Mr. Emerson of Con- 
cord, should have given it his whole- 
hearted support. I have noted that it was 
sophisticated. In addition, it was esthet- 
ically very satisfying for although the 
self could be surrendered with mystical 
bliss to the surrounding “all,” the fact 
remained that the tide always flowed 
back again and the “all” filled the self 
to the brim. 

The extent to which this myth has 
dominated intellectualism in our coun- 
try can be grasped, though only with 
extreme difficulty, if one sees how suc- 
cessfully it has outlived all the major 
attacks directed at it. The critical jour- 
nalistic blows delivered by H. L. Men- 
cken and others were warded off because 
—as Stuart Sherman said in his day— 
there was something crude and foreign 
about the sage of Baltimore, despite his 
research in the American language. In- 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Memoirs by Harry S. Truman: Vol. 
1, Years of Decision. Doubleday. 
596 pp. $5. 


HE CHARACTER of the presidency in 

any given era depends primarily upon 
the incumbent’s personality. Few will 
dispute that President Truman possessed 
a “strong” personality. Thus his memoirs 
constitute an important contribution for 
understanding how that personality took 
over the reins of decision-making during 
some of the more turbulent years in 
American history. This first volume 
covers his early life and his first year as 
President. It presents a graphic picture 
of how he mastered his job and portrays 
a man ever anxious to mould history 
according to his convictions of righteous- 
ness and feasibility, convictions rooted 
both in a deep knowledge of the past 
and a firm allegiance to moral values. 

Although he possessed a broad legis- 
lative background, Truman assumed 
ofhce lacking executive experience. 
Roosevelt had utterly failed to brief him 
about what was going on. Truman took 
over in the final stages of our military 
victories when the political fruits of 
those victories had yet to be gleaned. He 
had to tackle the problems posed by the 
atomic bomb, the disruption of our war- 
time alliances, military demobilization, 
industrial reconversion, and the creation 
of a new international order. He had to 
make decisions and was forever consci- 
ous of what decisions were properly the 
President's alone. This comes out espe- 
cially when, for the benefit of history, 
Truman insisted on writing out in long- 
hand and reading as a reprimand to 
Byrnes his concept of the President’s role 
as architect of foreign policy with the 
Secretary of State serving only as his 
principal adviser and agent. The letter 
is a masterful statement of this relation- 
ship in simple, clear language. 

In contrast to some other presidents, 
little vacillation marked his exercise of 
authority. He was never afraid to decide 
questions and to stick by his decisions. 
“The important fact to remember,” he 
vigorously asserts, “is that the President 
is the only person in the executive 
branch who has final authority. . . . If 
he exercises his authority wisely, that is 
good for the country.’ If he does not 
exercise it wisely, that is too bad, but it 
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is better than not exercising it at all.” 

Although the Truman memoirs are 
not as exciting and as peppery as we 
might expect, nevertheless they are fas- 
cinating and absorbing. Perhaps Harry 
Truman has not done full justice to his 
early presidency in these memoirs, but 
he has certainly laid an excellent foun- 
dation upon which others may build. 
His sincerity, frankness, honesty, devo- 
tion and courage line all the pages and 
especially mark his affectionate letters 
home. Few readers will leave this vol- 
ume without anticipating the second 
and without a different picture of its 
author, a man whom history may well 
consider to have exercised a decisive in- 
fluence upon the evolution of the Amer- 
ican presidency. 

Epwarp R. O’Connor 


The Call to Honour by Charles de 
Gaulle. Translated by Jonathan 
Griffin. Viking. 319 pp. $5. 


D: GauLLe’s memoir cannot be re- 
viewed solely as a literary work, 
for it is much more than a contribution 
to a genre for which France is justly 
famous. De Gaulle exhibits in this book 
the classical pattern of withdrawal and 
return by which, throughout history, 
defeated men of action have attempted 
to transcend their initial defeat in the 
practical order by a success in the uni- 
verse of thought which will win ultimate 
victory for their ideals and goals. Among 
the predecessors of de Gaulle have been 


Thucydides, Machiavelli and Clarendon. 
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De Gaulle has tried in this volume ty 
merge his own career indistinguishabl 
into the history of his nation. This iden, 
tification of a controversial soldier's ang 
politician’s life with that of his natioy 
does not escape egocentric emphasis 
Nevertheless de Gaulle’s absolute ded. 
cation to his beloved country’s fortuy 
elevates his book above the usual memo 
of self-justification and self-glorification, 
This is true not because de Gaulle 
himself a humble man or one reluctap) 
to present, with the maximum of force,; 
record of his own achievement. His book 
breaks out of the magnetic field ¢ 
egotism because it is governed by a pain 
ful acknowledgment that France unde 
the pressure of Hitlerism adopted befor 
the world a miserable and spineless pos 
ture. Convinced that this was not the 
true stature of France, de Gaulle argues 
that the courageous effort of Free Frane 
during the Second World War repr 
sents the valid image of France. It i 
from this belief that de Gaulle write 
“France cannot be France without great 
ness.” 

The major share of de Gaulle 
memoir is devoted to retracing the step 
by which he slowly put together th 
unity of Free France and won for it: 
fighting place in the struggle against the 
Nazi forces. De Gaulle, with an econ 
omy of space but not of insight, pre 
faces this, the essential story of Free 
France, with a merciless description o 
France in the pre-war years and at the 
moment of her fall. His bitterest recol 
lections center around the constant scom 
which he read in the voice, the expres 
sion and the demeanor of the Allied 
representatives who, once France had 
fallen, treated those who wanted to con 
tinue to fight as hangers-on in a quart 
beyond their mettle. This was the great 
est sorrow and the cruelest reality which 
de Gaulle had to face and out of them 
he constructed the obstinate and ob 
durate personality with which he cor 
fronted the Allies. 

De Gaulle’s account of the Free 
French effort up to 1942 is dominated by 
his experience that, despite Churchill’ 
fidelity, the British government would 
willingly have permitted the expiration 
of Free France. He presents this attitude 
as developing in direct proportion to Free 
France's establishing herself in Afric 
and in the Middle East, acquiring there 
by a foothold from which to build 


sovereign nation. 
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The harassed British were not alone, 
however, in their suspicions concerning 
the worth of Free France. De Gaulle 
does not spare, therefore, those French- 
men who turned their backs on Free 
France when she most desperately need- 
ed assistance. Recalling his invitations to 
Alexis Leger and Jacques Maritain to 
join the National Committee, de Gaulle 
tersely comments: “The replies were 
courteous but negative.” 

De Gaulle’s memoirs are certain to 
find a permanent place in the literature 
of France. They are also certain to effect 
the future history of France for the gen- 
erations yet to come to power will read 
them less critically than will de Gaulle’s 
own contemporaries. Future generations 
following de Gaulle’s “call to honour” 
will everlastingly resent the aggressive 
antagonism of the United States towards 
Free France. There are many other as- 
pects of de Gaulle’s memoir which will 
contribute to the shaping of history. In 
his account of France’s darkest hour, 
there is, for example, not a single men- 
tion of the Church. This omission is it- 
vullesf self a major historical event whose im- 
step plications are yet to be worked out in 
t the the history of modern France. 

Epwarp GarGAN 
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Free lated by Godfrey Lias. Houghton 
on of Mifflin. 346 pp. $7.50. 


at the :, 
an eect ovanta, a nation spawned 
ant by the collapsing Hapsburg Empire 
mm D 1918, reached a tragic finale at the 
Allied Munich Conference of 1938. During 
ie the interwar years Czechoslovakia was 
’ ésteemed as the new model democratic 
arr @ Male, a_state sanctioned by the Ver- 
ome alles Treaty and signifying world re- 
which @ venation according to the spirit of the 
die Léague of Nations. Although this 
d by “teem was based partly upon fact and 
partly upon myth, no event stirred the 
world more than Czechoslovakia’s sor- 
Free rowful humiliation at Munich and the 
ted by  Ulious_ inactivity of her friends and 
chill illies—France, Great Britain, Russia and 
alll the United States—to restrain Hitler. 
The president of Czechoslovakia. dur- 
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> Con 


ration & 

titude @ 08 these fateful years was Dr. Eduard 
oF Benes. He began writing his memoirs to 
o Free 


Africa g Teount his activities as president of 
chal Crechoslovakia and as head of the Pro- 
ald 2 visional Government in exile. Unfortu- 

nately, his untimely death in 1948 pre- 
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General de Gaulle: ‘“Above the usual .. . 


vented completion of all but this volume. 
Accordingly, in this volume, originally 
published in 1947, he devoted an intro- 
ductory chapter to the preliminaries of 
Munich while the balance of the volume 
treated his activities in exile. Munich 
was to serve as the subject of another 
volume. The publisher has done modern 
scholarship a great service by bringing 
out an excellent and well-documented 
English edition. 

Frequently, writers of memoirs are in- 
terested more in justifying their own 
past actions than in shedding new light 
upon past events. Benes is somewhat an 
exception in that he was writing prin- 
cipally to inform his people why he went 
into exile, what he accomplished as 
leader of the wartime government in 
exile, and what he envisioned for post- 
war Czechoslovakia, Benes has ably 
stated his case and all who are inter- 
ested in his actions will find these mem- 
oirs most revealing. 

For Benes the most heinous crime was 
Munich...When in exile after the Con- 
ference he exerted every effort to secure 
redress for this crime. Although Benes 
condemns the shortsightedness of the 
Western statesmen at Munich, history 
reveals that he might also be guilty of 
this same charge of shortsightedness 
which he leveled at Chamberlain and 
Daladier. For he boasted that his nation 
pioneered in working out “systematic 
and definite cooperation between 
Western and Eastern Europe.” The fate 


Illustration from “The Call to Honour”, 
self-justification and self-glory”’ 


of Czechoslovakia after the Communist 
coup d'etat of 1948 is mute yet eloquent 
testimony of his folly. 


Watter D. Gray 


Hitler by Otto Dietrich. Translated 
by Richard and-Clara Winston. 
Regnery. 277 pp. $3.95. 


= SPECIFIC contribution which this 
book has to make to our understand- 
ing of the modern world is its detailed 
explanation of the. complicated process 
by which the doctrines of National ‘So- 
cialism came to insinuate. themselves 
into the. political and economic thinking 
of a Christian people. , 

The author analyzes the inner cher 
acter and motivations of the Fuehrer in 
his shocking and violent attempt to seize 
control of Europe:and in the gradual un- 
folding of his plans for world-conquest. 
He describes the excessive tempera- 
mental and emotional imbalances:in 
Hitler’s approach to history and experi- 
ence, and he supports his rather startling 
conclusions by: minute reference to the 
more significant events in the life ofthe 
man with whom he lived in intimate 
contact for many years. 

No historical lesson could be more 
peculiarly pertinent, for now that the 
general reader has become familiar with 
the many factual accounts and chronicles 
of the Third Reich that have appeared 


in the post-war era, he is anxious to in- 
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quire into the psychological make-up of 
those who directed the Nazi movement 
and who account for the power it ex- 
ercised over the German mind. It would 
seem to me that no one is more qualified 
than Dietrich to impart this timely les- 
son, for it was he who directed Hitler’s 
press and other public relations, who 
was his confidant on many important 
matters, and who had the opportunity to 
observe the development in his plans 
and personality over the years. But there 
is even a particular authority that 
attaches itself to the author’s words, in- 
asmuch as he would permit the publica- 
tion of his views only after his death in 
order to draw attention to his words 
rather than to himself and to prevent the 
obvious danger of having his message 
smothered in charges of sensationalism. 

There is vigor and clarity in the 
thought of this book, and whatever par- 
ticular reservations one might hold on 
points of historical detail, the tone of the 
entire work is engrossing and controver- 
sial. The sharp eye of Dietrich for de- 
scriptive detail and his control of the 
significant elements in an historical prob- 
lem converge to make the net effect of 
his work a stimulating and a memorable 
picture. 

Tuomas P. CoFFey 


Brooks Adams by Arthur F. Bering- 
ause. Knopf. 404 pp. $6. 


[x THE forty years since Henry Adams’ 
death, there has grown up a large 
body of literature about him; his younger 
brother, Brooks, who worked so closely 
with Henry in developing theories of 
history and of social change, has been 
neglected, except for an occasional essay 
which couples his name with Henry’s. 
Now it would seem that Brooks Adams 
may be in for attention from scholars 
and biographers; this is the second book- 
length study of him within a few years. 

In fact, it is very dificult to make 
Brooks Adams an interesting character; 
though we may find Henry often ex- 
asperating, sometimes (as when he 
writes about St. Thomas Aquinas) wil- 
fully obtuse, occasionally a bad prophet, 
he is always immensely readable, always 
well worth reading about. Brooks Adams 
is more like the caricature of Henry that 
sometimes turns up in historical novels 
of fictional biographies—something of a 
hypochondriac, almost humorless, fussy 
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Brooks Adams: Expecting to be called 


and fretful, thoroughly pessimistic, and 
fiercely anti-religious. Whereas Henry 
never sought political office, and would 
surely have rejected anything of the sort 
if it were offered, Brooks was constantly 
expecting to be called into Roosevelt’s 
cabinet; this never happened, but 
Theodore Roosevelt did constantly make 
use of the Adams brothers for advice, 
encouragement and friendship, and 
there seems little doubt that Henry and 
Brooks had great influence in this way. 

Whereas there are great books by 
Henry Adams in a half dozen different 
categories, Brooks was a man of one 
book, The Law of Civilization and 
Decay, a survey of all of human history 
and attempt to formulate: laws there- 


Jefferson Davis: A new picture 


from. Mr. Beringause, after suggesting 
some of the book’s serious limitations, 
yet calls it magnificent and brilliant. By 
Adams had so distorted an idea of 
religion and of its place in life that these 
limitations are more stringent than his 
biographer knows. Further, he was im 
pressed by the theories of Hobbes 
Spencer and Comte, so that for him, the 
life of man is inexorably “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short,” with no eter 
nity at its end. So serious a fundamental 
error spoils the whole book, though it is 
undoubtedly an impressive piece of 
theorizing, if one grants the wrong pre 
mises. 

Of Brooks Adams as a man, this book 
tells little, and reading it is the mor 
difficult for that reason; Mr. Beringaus 
has concentrated on presenting Adams 
contributions to historical and politica 
thought, and done well, but the man 
Adams has escaped, and the result is that 
this is a book for the specialist. 

BernarpD THEALL, O.S.B. 


Jefferson Davis, American Patriot, 
1808-1861 by Hudson Strode. 
Harcourt, Brace. 460 pp. $6.75. 


Ws SHOULD anyone consider an- 
other biography of Jefferson Davis 
necessary? There are already more than 
a dozen, published between 1868 and 
1937. It might seem that the subject had 
been exhausted. If, however, you will 
take time to read the material in this 
book from page 429 to page 452, under 
the headings “Acknowledgments” and 
“Sources and Notes on Sources” you will 
readily understand why a reappraisal of 
Davis seemed necessary. A great deal of 
“family material” not made available to 
previous writers was entrusted to Hud 
son Strode with the result that a more 
detailed picture of Davis can now k 
drawn. This is especially true of the 
early and formative years. 

It seems evident that the author be 
lieves Davis has not been understood 
properly by the American people. This 
book represents an effort to correct that. 
Strode is sympathetic to Davis, but 
realizing that he may be criticized for 
this, he keeps his feelings well under 
control. Many letters written by: the 
young Davis are included with the com 
mendable objective of making Davis 
appear as anything but the cold and 
aloof person he is often pictured. His 
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early education, part of it under the 
direction of Dominican priests in Ken- 
tucky, and his later training at West 
Point are recounted, and also his re- 
lationship to the various members of his 
family. His military service in Wisconsin 
under Zachary Taylor, whose daughter 
became Davis’ first wife, receives ade- 
quate treatment, as do Davis’ later years 
as a planter, followed by his return to 
the army during our war against Mexico. 

Especially revealing to many readers 
will be the account of Davis’ years in 
Washington, in the House, in the 
Senate and as Secretary of War in 
Pierce’s cabinet. The author believes 
that Davis did much more than Lincoln 
in trying to prevent the Civil War from 
breaking out. This is especially illus- 
trated by his support of the proposed 
Crittenden Compromise, which Lincoln 
refused to support, although it might 
very well “have preserved the Union 
without resort to war,” as Strode ob- 
serves. 

The volume reviewed here takes 
Davis to his acceptance of the presi- 
dency of the Confederate States of 
America. The next volume will present 
the war years. If it is as good as this 
one, it will be excellent. 

Paut Kintery 


Lincoln the President: The Last Full 
Measure by J. R. Randall and 
Richard N. Current. Dodd, Mead. 
421 pp. $7.50. 


HIS FINAL volume of the late Profes- 

sor Randall’s study of our Civil War 
President will need no introduction to 
the professional historian or the student 
interested in the American scene. The 
publication of the first three volumes—I 
and II, Springfield to Gettyburg (1945), 
and III, Midstream (1952)—had already 
established the author’s reputation as 
master of Lincoln materials, mono- 
gaphic, documentary and manuscript.. 
His death early in 1953 and the sub- 
sequent announcement that his col- 
kague, Professor Current, would com- 
plete the half-finished fourth volume 
aeated a sense of anticipation in histor- 
ical circles. How would this admittedly 
difficult experiment in co-authorship 
work? 

It has worked very well. For although 
Professor Randall left no written outline 
ofthe last eight chapters, he had a very 
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clear mental picture of the problems 
involved. These he discussed with 
Professor Current before his death. 
There has been no sharp break in mood 
or emphasis, though there is a noticeable 
change in style, a simplification in sen- 
tence structure causing the narrative to 
move somewhat faster. But the analysis 
and interpretation of the many political 
and constitutional questions, though ex- 
pressed in the words of another, are 
Randall’s own. 

The fact that this is the final volume 
of a series, that it is an exhaustive, 
scholarly revaluation of Lincoln and his 
compeers should not discourage the 
general reader. The book is complete in 
itself. If much of it is concerned with 
Civil War problems—the appointment 
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of Grant as commander-in-chief, Sher- 
man’s march to the sea, the surrender of 
Lee, the Thirteenth Amendment, recon- 
struction, to mention but a few—there 
are other issues whose discussion have 
an almost contemporary ring. The elec- 
tion campaign of 1864, Lincoln’s efforts 
to reconcile the warring factions of the 
Republican party, the perennial patron- 
age problem and the political repercus- 
sions of Supreme Court decisions—these 
and other questions are treated with an 
objectivity that somehow reconciles the 
existence of self-interest, petty prejudice 
and political intrigue with no small 
measure of altruism, patriotism and a 
fine sense of duty. 

In the last chapter this dispassionate 
treatment of men and events rises to a 
high level in the analysis of Lincoln’s 
character. Despite his natural shortcom- 


ings, the Civil War President had grown 
in many ways—in the handling of men, 
in his love of the poor, in his sympathy 
for the colored freedmen about whose 
future he was so deeply concerned. 
Above all, he grew spiritually: in 
charity, in humility, in trust in the 
guidance of Divine Providence. Con- 
vinced that he was an instrument in 
God’s hands, he sought to exemplify the 
ideal proposed in his second inaugural: 
“With malice towards none; with 
charity for all; let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in. . . .” Even as he 
spoke these words, his time was running 
out. And when the end came ten days 
later, men recognized that, like the dead 
he had eulogized on the field of Gettys- 
burg, he too had given “the full measure 
of devotion.” 
SistER Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Life. with Fiorello by Ernest Cuneo. 
Macmillan. 209 pp. $4. 


Ms: La Guarpia was really the kind 
of man he was reputed to be; the 
myth and the reality were one and the 
same in almost every particular. Mr. 
Cuneo tells us, however, that the myth 
was painstakingly fashioned by the late 
Mayor of New York himself. 

For the spectacular production that 
was Fiorello H. La Guardia, Fiorello 
himself provided the script, the direc- 
tion, and the star performer. That there 
was nothing bogus about his motives or 
techniques does not affect the shrewd, 
calculated showmanship that character- 
ized the whole performance. No Broad- 
way producer was more skillful than 
Fiorello in his ability to get exactly the 
effects he desired. 

Like all good artists, Fiorello never 
lost sight of his audience. He always 
sought to have, if possible, maximum 
audience participation. Kipling called 
this talent the Common Touch. Fiorello 
had it. 

Ernest Cuneo had just passed the Bar 
examination in 1931 and had to get a 
job as a law clerk to serve the then re- 
quired six months’ apprenticeship before 
final admission. Having worked one 
summer as a reporter, he sought the 
help of his editor, Lowell Limpus, who 
introduced him to La Guardia. Mr. La 
Guardia was serving in Congress at the 
time and young Mr. Cuneo, who want- 
ed to become a lawyer because he be- 
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Great lives... 
Great thoughts... . 
Great books 
for Christmas 


Michael de la Bedoyere 


LIFE OF BARON VON HUGEL 

The editor of London’s Catholic Herald 
is at his best in this biography of the 
celebrated theologian-philosopher. $5.00 


Sister Maria Del Rey 


of the Maryknoll Sisters 
IN AND OUT THE ANDES 


Mission Trails from Yucatan to Chile. 
“With the Maryknoll brand of enthu- 
siasm, ebullient, sparkling, infectious, 
the author conducts her readers, rapid- 
ly and joyously, from one part of the 
hinterland to the other.” — Books on 
Trial. $3.95 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 


editor of America 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
pigeon NOVEL 

appraisal of contemporary Amer- 
4 ction by prominent Christian au- 
thorities—Charles A. ig oa. Francis X. 
Connolly, Rev. John S ennedy and 
others. $3.00 


James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
SO NEAR IS GOD 


Distinctive essays on the spiritual life, 
with an introduction by Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman. “A faith-warmin 
book.’’—The Catholic Digest. $3. 


Etienne Gilson 
THE SPIRIT OF 
MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


These Gifford lectures demonstrate the 
essence and stress the uniqueness of 
medieval Christian thought. $4.00 


Jacques Maritain 
THE RANGE OF REASON 


Best of introductions to works by the 
man whom T. S. Eliot calls “the most 
powerful force in contemporary philo- 
sophy.” “Maritain has never written 
more lucidly.”—N.Y. Herald eee 


THE SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


OF JACQUES MARITAIN 

Edited by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. 
Ward. The eminent philosopher  vigor- 
ously examines totalitarianism and 
other 20th century problems. .00 


Annabelle M. Melville 


ELIZABETH BAYLEY SETON, 
1774-1821 


‘Documented, informative biography of 
» Mother Seton, who founded the Sisters 
of Charity in the United States. $4.00 


JOHN CARROLL OF BALTIMORE 

Founder of the American Catholic Hier- 
archy. “Outstanding contribution of 
1955 in the field of American church 
history.”—Paul Kiniery, Books on Pi 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 


New York 17, N.Y. 





lieved in justice, joined the staff of La 
Guardia’s New York office. He soon 
learned that his new boss, a human per- 
petual-motion machine, while refusing 
to descend to respectability, almost never 
lost an opportunity to ascend to right- 
eousness. 

Mr. La Guardia frequently said that 
all lawyers were semicolon boys who 
retarded civilization more than cancer 
and smallpox combined. Mr. Cuneo 
took violent exception to this flippancy 
and thus began a merry, explosive asso- 
ciation which reflects great credit on 
both men. 

At the end of a year Mr. Cuneo, an 
older and wiser man, hung out his law 
shingle; Mr. La Guardia, having failed 
to be re-elected to Congress in the 1933 
Democratic landslide, became mayor of 
the greatest city on earth. 

This memoir is an engaging, light- 
hearted, heart-warming tribute from a 
lawyer who believes passionately in jus- 
tice to an honest, deliberately flamboy- 
ant and highly effective public servant. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Yehudi Menuhin by Robert Magi- 
doff. Doubleday. 319 pp. $4.50. 


= are few instances of child prodi- 
gies developing into mature and 


famous artists. The name of Josef 
Hofmann, the pianist, springs to mind 
and, above all, Mozart, who barely 
reached maturity before his untimely 
death in 1791. This is the story of a 
former child prodigy, an internationally 
famous violinist, who will be only forty 
years old next April. It is the story of a 
gifted musician who, in the process of 
growing up, succeeded in cutting par- 
ental bonds, however loving, that threat- 
ened to impede his development as man 
and artist. The boy Yehudi grew up in 
San Francisco and, because of his appar- 
ent talent, was taught the violin by Louis 
Persinger, a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. His extraor- 
dinary technical virtuosity and his natu- 
ral clairvoyance in apprehending the 
emotional import of a score and com- 
municating it to an audience created a 
sensation on the occasion of his first pro- 
fessional appearance in 1924. After some 
study in Paris with Georges Enesco, his 
favorite teacher, he made a historic 
debut in Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
thereafter appeared in concert and with 


leading orchestras throughout the civil. 
zed world. 

But this is not merely the story of 
successful violin virtuoso. It is as wel] 
the history of a Chassidic Jewish family, 
a family of strict adherence to Jewish 
rites and customs. The boy and his two 
younger sisters, both of whom became 
expert pianists, were kept under clog 
supervision by their parents and wer 
educated in the home. As they grew w 
their adjustment to the outside world be 
came increasingly difficult. How they 
overcame this handicap makes this ap 
absorbing and interesting account. 

This reviewer had two personal cop- 
tacts with the boy, Yehudi, one when he 
(Yehudi) was a student at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York, the other 
on the occasion of a concert given by 
him at Carnegie Hall on the afternoo 
of Washington’s Birthday, 1930. On the 
first instance Yehudi displayed remark 
able ability in singing at sight in a child 
ish treble-with true and unerring pitch 
some of the most difficult melodical in. 
tervals. At the concert mentioned above 
this reviewer was present backstage 


when Toscanini paid the boy a brief 


visit. The old man’s esteem and affection 
for the young genius was apparent in 
voice and gesture; here youth and ag 
met on common ground with mutud 
respect and love manifest between them. 
An account of this meeting is given on 
page 151 of the book. 

The latter part of the book recounts 
the difficulties the young man exper: 
enced in relearning consciously what he 
had done as a boy instinctively, in te 
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tooling, as it were, his entire violinistic 
equipment. The part that Yehudi played 
of af in persuading his fellow Jews not to con- 
welll demn the German people for the crimes 
nily, @ of a misguided few is also told. 

Wish There is an exhaustive list of record- 
twof ings by Menuhin and a well document- 
‘ame ed index. 
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1 be Dylan Thomas in America by John 
they Malcolm Brinnin. Atlantic-Little, 


S an Brown. 303 pp. $4. 


con. se poET Dylan Thomas made three 
n he lecture trips to America and through 
liad the length and breadth of the land he 
othe i achieved fame and notoriety because of 
1 bya them. There never was a lecturer like 
noon Dylan Thomas and those who have 
1 the attended him will never forget the great 
nark- {| voice ringing out of his gross and un- 
hild | kempt body. His habitual intemperance 
pitch fe was exacerbated by the rootlessness and 
lin hectic pace of these American lecture 
bove trips, coming at a time when his creative 
stage genius was grappling with a new me- 
brief dium, a play for voices, Under Milk 
ction ft Wood, and a projected collaboration 
nt ina with the musician Stravinsky. The pace 
1 age fj was too much for him and he died of it, 
utul {| in Saint Vincent's Hospital in New 
hem. York, November 10, 1954. 
n on The critic and poet John Malcolm 
Brinnin was responsible for bringing 
ounts @ Lhomas to this country; he had long ad- 
xper @ mired him and out of respect and affec- 
at he tion he tirelessly and devotedly tended 
in te @ to the wayward rip-roaring man through 
all his trips and antics between the lec- 
tures. This book is his account of those 
days and nights—what days and nights 
they were! Brinnin is a fine writer, and 
the book opens beautifully: “Bundled 
| § like an immigrant in a shapeless rough 
woollen parka, his hair as tangled as a 
nest from which the bird has flown, his 
eyes wide, scared, as if they sought the 
whole dreadful truth of America at once, 
he came into the zero cold of a frosty 
bright morning at Idlewild Airport.” 
‘This: is a ghastly Hogarthian account 
df the dying of a poet, the darker side 
ofa tale that is almost unbearably sad. 
There is a peephole quality to the book 
that adds to the horror, yet for all that it 
§a tale-that has to be told, to still the 
gossip and to tell the truth about the 
sorry business: The ‘book: will*hurt ‘some 


People; it.is a partial account of an irre- 
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Dylan Thomas and John Malcolm Brinnin: ‘‘Hogarthian account of the dying of a poet”’ 


concilable haunted gifted man, a poet 
who died of a surfeit. It is as essential as 
any textual criticism of the poet’s work; 
that is where it belongs. 


W. B. Reapy 


Passionate Pilgrim by Lawrence and 
Elisabeth Hanson. Random 
House. 300 pp. $5. 


[7 may be said that Vincent Van Gogh 
wrote his own biography in the 
almost daily letters he sent to his younger 
brother Theo. In these he expounded 
his philosophy of life, his criticism of 
other painters and his own theory of 
painting. Unfortunately his life as he 
lived it was in direct antithesis to his 
expressed views. Emotionally unstable 
from early childhood and never achiev- 
ing the high moral ideal he had set for 
himself, he made painting an end in it- 
self, going days without food, lashing 
canvas to easel in the battering wind 
and tying candles to his hat so that he 


could paint late into the night. Unsee- 
ing of anything except the magnificence 
of nature and the poignant beauty of 
suffering humanity, he painted these 
with such brilliance that his sun vibrates, 
his stars explode and his human subjects 
suffer, as anyone who has seen his 
“Starry Night” and “On the Threshhold 
of Eternity” well knows. 

Being a victim of his own emotions 
and later of periodic madness, he never 
could sustain a natural human relation- 
ship but he so craved the love of a 
fellow human being that he took a 
woman of the streets, with her mother 
and daughter, into his own wretched 
quarters and attempted to make a home 
for her. That she was a vicious creature 
not worthy of his devotion mattered 
nothing to Vincent. He painted her with 
love and wept when she went back to 
the streets. 

Only three people, his feeble-minded 
sister Willemien, the postman Roulin 
and his beloved Theo understood his 


nature. It is Theo who emerges as the 
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greatest character. Making almost as 
many sacrifices as Vincent to assure him 
the necessities of life while he painted, 
Theo was denied even the spasmodic 
satisfactions of the creative mind at work 
and died soon after Vincent took his 
own life. 

The authors tell their story at a pace 
almost as breathless as Vincent's life it- 
self, with illustrations selected to show 
the chronological and artistic progress of 
his work. They use his letters partly in 
quotes, partly in narrative form and con- 
clude that on canvas he was great, in 
life a failure. If popular interest is any 
indication of his present-day position as 
an artist, the subway-crush of people 
attending the 1949-50 loan exhibition of 
his work at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art would seem to offer good proof 
that his is a high one. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Thackeray, The Uses of Adversity, 
1811-1846 by Gordon N. Ray. 
McGraw-Hill. 537 pp. $7. 


E ba YEARS ago in his edition of The 
Letters and Private Papers of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray, Professor 
Ray, Victorian scholar and Thackerayan, 
promised a comprehensive account of 
Thackeray’s life and writings. The Uses 
of Adversity half-fulfills that promise, 
for this is an initial volume that covers 
Thackeray’s life from his birth in 1811 
to his success with Vanity Fair in 1846. 
From 1847 until his death in 1863, his 
life assumed a new pattern; and Profes- 
sor Ray has reserved this story for an- 
other volume which he plans to call The 
Age of Wisdom. 

Written with the complete coopera- 
tion of the Thackeray family, this first 
installment is a masterpiece of research 
writing. Not only has Professor Ray un- 
covered an abundance of fresh and sig- 
nificant material from English archives, 
but he has been allowed to examine 
papers belonging to the Thackeray fam- 
ily that were hitherto unavailable to 
biographers. 

The picture of Thackeray that 
emerges from these original sources is 
different from those found in many other 
studies that present him as “a domes- 
ticated dandy,” “a novelist ruined by din- 
ing out,” “a spoilt artist,” or any of the 
additional damning phrases that at one 
time or another had currency. That 
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Thackeray has been abused by many 
critics is of course one of Professor Ray’s 
chief contentions; yet he has not taken 
issue with specific errors and contradic- 
tory stories of other biographies. His 
copious foot-notes, however, provide the 
means of checking all significant state- 
ments, a particular necessity with 
Thackeray, who has long suffered from 
the failure of his biographers to docu- 
ment their assertions. 

In adjusting and weighing the minute 
events of Thackeray’s life, Professor Ray 
has done the kind of job that Dr. John- 
son contended can only be “tedious and 
troublesome.” The primary appeal of 
this work, therefore, will be to Victorian 
specialists. Still, its story can be rec- 
ommended to serious readers; its style 
and thoroughness to any scholar attempt- 
ing full-scale biography. 

GeorcE A. CEvasco 


A Family of Two Worlds by Ann 
Bridge. Macmillan. 244 pp. $4. 


Passumascy a portrait of the author’s 
mother, this is actually a story of her 
family. A Family of Two Worlds is a 
much more apt title than A Portrait of 
My Mother, which is the English title, 
and which forms the sub-title to the 
American edition. And what a family it 
is, going back as it does on her mother’s 
side to 1604; and on her father’s, to the 
early eighteenth century. The author 
unfolds a panoramic view of both 
Europe and America through the periods 
of the Revolutionary, Civil and World 
Wars; in each instance emphasizing the 
personal impact of these world-shatter- 


ing events upon the various members of 
the two families. The end result is ap 
entertaining, if at times confusing pic 
ture of the Day and Sanders families, 
However, at no time does “my mother’ 
emerge as an individual. Marie Louise 
Day: glides through the pages of the 
book, a shadowy figure, who said certain 
things, but who seems to have done 
little. At times it is impossible to keep 
track of the numerous relatives, many of 
whom are mentioned in quick succes 
sion; and frequent glimpses at the Day 
family tree are necessary to keep the 
record straight. Those who enjoy trac. 
ing family trees, and traits which pas 
from members of one generation of a 
family to succeeding members, will find 
amp!e opportunity to indulge in this 
pastime. 

Told in the first person, this is evi- 
dently an accurate account of the 
author’s family, as told her by her 
mother; based on actual letters, deeds, 
pictures and other relics in possession of 
the numerous progeny of the original 
Days and Sanders. There is some 
humor in the telling of this story of 
adventurous males, and _ tempestuous, 
courageous and often amusing females 
but it is a quiet humor, as those who are 
familiar with Miss Bridge’s earlier works 
—Peking Picnic, Illyrian Spring, En 
chanter’s Nightshade among them—wil 
appreciate. 

One comes to the conclusion while 
reading A Family of Two Worlds that 
Miss Bridge (who, in private life, is the 
wife of the former English Ambassador 
to Portugal, Owen St. Clair O’Malley) 
intends to write her own story sooner ot 
later. If so, a more dramatic treatment is 
recommended. 

Sister M. CATHERINE Freperic, O.SF. 


Cross My Heart by Frank Scully 
Greenberg. 378 pp. $5. 


[s Cross My Heart we meet a com 
plete extrovert whose torrential en 
ergy was channeled by two virus infec 
tions in his blood stream—one was tuber 
culosis and the other printer's ink. A 
football injury caused osteomyelitis, and 
operations and a horizontal life cut im 
creasingly into normal activities. His 
fight against these two, t.b. and osteo, 
has been unremitting. 

Sports reporting for the Sun earned 
him enough to join in 1913 Columbia’ 
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frst class in journalism. This new 
school, staffed by the university’s finest 
professors, attracted an unusual group 
of students and produced top men in 
many fields of communications. 

In 1916 lung hemorrhages started 
Frank Scully on his search for a cure— 
Saranac, Arizona, Switzerland, France, 
Italy, Austria and England. Horror tales 
of the crude operations, treatments and 
nursing in these European clinics leave 
people of this not remote antibiotic era 
gasping. The torture of amputation re- 
minds one of a similar scene in Moby 
Dick. 

In Arizona “up” patients become his 
scouts, his antennae, his walkie-talkies 
providing the data for his reporting on 
the Prescott paper. This pattern of weld- 
ing his work into his stay-at-home life, 
of paying half his income to messengers 
and scouts became a set routine. 

Style and content, the book is pure 
journalese. Managing the publicity for 
Rex Ingram’s production of The Gar- 
den of Allah he remarks on the “ul- 
cerating madness of the movie business” 
and calls Ingram’s anti-religious bias 
“malice in wonderland.” It was from 
Variety, for which he writes a column, 
that he tutored his little Norwegian sec- 
retary in English. One chapter is 
‘“Ghosting the Great.” The contempo- 
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Anne Sullivan and Helen Keller: Temper 
tantrums in a dark and silent world 
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rariness to his day, its heroes and per- 
sonalities is Scully’s and every journal- 
ist’s concern. Yet this dates some of the 
material even for readers who are Scul- 
ly’s contemporaries. 

The delightful story of his Norwegian 
secretary, Alice Pihl who became Mrs. 
Frank Scully, is timeless and his appre- 
ciation of her unusual, unspectacular 
exquisiteness shows his many-sidedness. 

Caruarine A. Byrne 


Teacher by Helen Keller. Double- 
day. 247 pp. $3.50. 


= 1s the biography by Helen Keller 
of her teacher, Anne Sullivan. Until 
she was six years old, Helen had lived in 
the dark and soundless world of the 
blind, deaf and mute. Then Miss 
Sullivan, poor, ill and nearly blind her- 
self, entered into her life. Though she 
was inexperienced, she had the deter- 
mination to keep striving to force 
Helen’s unwilling mind from the depths 
of unconsciousness. 

This attempt to awaken the intelli- 
gence of a young girl who struggled with 
temper tantrums and stubbornness in 
the dark, silent world around her—this 
was a tremendous challenge. Anne 
Sullivan “began at once spelling into 
Helen’s hand, suiting the word to the 
action, the action to the word, and the 
child responded by imitating the finger 
motions like a bright, inquisitive animal. 
It took a month to reach the human 
mind.” 

When Helen was ten, her teacher's 
efforts were rewarded; her pupil had 
learned to say “I am not dumb now.” 
From such a beginning, Anne Sullivan 
taught and assisted Helen so that even- 
tually her pupil was graduated from 
Radcliffe College. 

That was dramatic proof of how far 
the deaf-blind could be developed, of 
this teacher’s conviction that the deaf- 
blind were capable of attaining normal- 
ity to more than a small degree. 

Because of help and understanding 
devotion, Helen Keller not only suc- 
ceeded in the great task of learning to 
live without either sight or hearing, but 
also has served the handicapped of the 
world by writing and lecturing. 

The author gives the reader an in- 
sight into the early lives of teacher and 
pupil, the literary work, the lecture and 
vaudeville tours, the Hollywood’ movie, 
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PAPAL 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 
ON MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


By Alvin Werth, O.F.M.Cap., 
and Clement S. Mihanovich 





Edited compilation of the most pertinent 
pronouncements of the popes on marriage 
and the family, from Leo XIII to Pius 
XII. Arranged according to topics from 
matrimony to rearing a family, it is an in- 
valuable source of information. 





HELPS AND 
HINDRANCES 
TO PERFECTION 


By Thomas J. Higgins, S.J. 


Penetrating counsel showing the most ef- 
fective aids to spiritual progress and what 
to do about the crippling obstacles. A per- 
fect sequel to the author’s earlier Perfec- 
tion Is for You. 





YOUR WAY 


By Alpyne 


For women, an unusual set of meditations 
on the Mysteries of the Rosary showing 
women’s role in life as mother, co-redemp- 
trix, and mediatrix. Much food for 
thought, deeply sincere and original. 





INDULGENCES 


By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


Compact, handy volume containing the 
Church’s teachings on the nature of indul- 
gences, requirements for gaining them, 
and their importance in the spiritual life. 





BASIL ANTHONY 
MARY MOREAU 


By Canon Etienne and Tony Catta 


Life and personality of Father Moreau, 
founder of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, whose cause for canonization has 
been taken to Rome. A definitive, engross- 
ing biography in two volumes. 
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and their long association with the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
This book is a tribute to an inspiring, 
remarkable teacher. 

Epmunp J. CockELL 


The Heart of Father Damien by 
Vital Jourdain, SS.CC. Translated 
by Francis Larkin, SS.CC. and 
Charles Davenport. Bruce. 438 
pp. $4.75. 


N AFFECTIONATE and at the same 
time discriminating account, this is 
the story of the world-famous priest who, 
for love of Christ, devoted the best years 
of his life to reviving the hope and 
alleviating the sufferings of a colony of 
wretched and despairing outcasts. When 
in 1865 the Hawaiian Government segre- 
gated the lepers and forcibly transported 
them to the desolate northern shore of 
the island of Molokai, these poor vic- 
tims felt themselves to be deserted by 
God and man. The majority abandoned 
all moral standards, and led lives of de- 
baychery and brutality that beggar 
description. 

Father Damien came to the leper 
colony in May, 1873. With character- 
istic energy and determination he set to 
work to improve the spiritual and phy- 
sical living conditions. He tore down the 
filthy hovels and built decent hotsses 
with his own hands. He begged better 
food and warm clothing for his needy 
flock. His friendliness, genial disposition, 


utter self-forgetfulness, but especially. 


the fatherly interest he took in every 
individual in the leprosarium, regardless 
of their religious beliefs, race or nation- 
ality, quickly. won for him the esteem 
and affection of all, save the debased and 
criminal element. He became physician 
of their souls and bodies, their magis- 
trate, teacher, carpenter, gardener, cook 
and even grayedigger at need. In 1885 
he himself contracted the disease; yet he 
continued his heroic labors for his fellow 
sufferers till his death in April, 1889. 
All the available evidence, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, of Father 
Damien’s life, labors’ and” character, is 
here set before the reader to enable him 
to judge for himself whether or not the 
missionary priest deserved the praise 
tendered him during his life and after 
his death. Letters and reports are quoted 
freely,..which necessarily involves much 
repetition. That the devoted priest was 
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a true disciple of Christ, animated by 
spiritual motives in his work, and with 
all his faults a man of solid virtue, is 
evidenced by his private spiritual diary, 
and, better still, by the silence he kept 
and the obedience he showed when mis- 
understood and when undeservedly rep- 
rimanded by his religious superiors. 

Father Jourdain has produced a very 
thorough and sympathetic - biography, 
which he concludes with a complete 
bibliography of works written about the 
leper priest. 

Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 


Brother Nicholas by George Lamb. 
Sheed and Ward. 191 pp. $2.50. 


y= all-too-short biography of Saint 
Nicholas of Flue is a moving little 
book and an impressive one, if so pom- 
pous a word can be applied to a work 
that is sheer delight from first to last. 
George Lamb’s skillful handling of the 
normal, the preternatural and the super- 
natural in the life of this fifteenth-cen- 
tury saint forces the reader (this one, at 
least) to. pencil margins and quote en- 
thusiastically from it to any one who 
will -listen. 

There: is a sheer exuberance in the 
narrative that resembles Henri Gheon’s 
respectful probing of the secrets of the 
saints, a -good-humored piling up of 
Second’ Nocturn miracles and wonders 


magistrate, 
teacher, carpenter, cook, gravedigger 


Father Damien: Priest, 


with a “isn’t this amusingly naive and§ 


medieval” tone that suddenly turns the 
joke on modern man who believes ad 
but doubts the divine love in the Noe. 
turns. Mr. Lamb portrays his saint a 
a shrewd hard-headed soldier, councilo; 
and realist who had a vision of sanctity 
and then, being a saint, did “what we 
imagine it would be rather splendid tp 
do and then go on to do something 
else.” There is something of the saint; 
own blend of serpent and dove in Mr 
Lamb’s delightful facing up to scoffer, 
his wise evaluation of reality that does 
not fear to be different. Humble, home 
ly living on heroic heights (the paradox 
breaks down the contradiction) Mr. 
Lamb shows glorified by the saint's spir 
itual perception, and the highlight of 
the book, as it was of Nicholas’ own life 
is the final chapter with its apocalyp 
tical, surrealistic vision of a country inn, 

Canonized in 1947 St. Nicholas is lit 
tle known outside his native Switzer 
land, of which he is patron. Born in 
1417 near Sachseln of old peasant stock 
he grew up to become farmer, soldier, 
statesman and family man, the father of 
ten children. When his oldest son was 
old enough to take over responsibility, 
Nicholas with his wife’s consent left 
home to lead a life of prayer and con- 
templation as a hermit. For twenty yeas 
he lived in a little cell at Ranft in the 
Alps within sight of his home and fam. 
His single garment a long brown tunic, 
his only food the Holy Eucharist, he 
became even during his own lifetime: 
revered and famous figure. 

On December 22, 1447, his prayer 
and practical advice worked the mor 
miracle which earned for him the title 
“Father of the Fatherland.” His mes 
sage to the delegates assembled at Stans 
to decide upon a new constitution for 
the Swiss Federation and the admitting 
of the cities of Friebourg and Soleur 
into the Union broke a deadlock that 
had stretched out for more than a yeat, 
and through ten sessions of the Diet 
The message, which was never divulged, 
averted the threatened civil war. 

But it is neither the achievements o 
the saint nor the complex history of the 
times which make this book, although 
both get able handling. It is the ma 
himself who in death left two pieces 
clothing, two wooden sticks, a seal and 
a rosary as his accumulation of a ile 
time. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 
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TRIAL 


wisH that belly-aching bookseller 

who writes letters to Catholic maga- 
zines (see letter from “Red Ink” to 
America in the November 5 issue) com- 
plaining about his cohorts in the Cath- 
olic book trade would have guts enough 
to use his name. Evidently, he is not 
willing to stand up in public for what 
he believes. I never did have any respect 
for anonymous back-biters. . . . Mystery 
of the Month: Why does Regnery’s 
Saint of the Week contain only 48 
saints? . . . Add to publicity releases we 
never finished reading, from Bruce: “An 
apt comparison is that which describes 
physical dexterity as being ‘agile as a 
cat. No matter how serious the fall, a 
cat almost always manages to land on its 
feet.” .. . And history as it is rewritten 
by Information magazine. From a tre- 
view of Bloody Mary: “This life of Mary 
Queen of Scots... .” 

Now let us praise Sir Stanley Unwin 
who said: “To write books is easy, it 
requires only pen and ink and the ever 
patient paper. To print books is a little 
more difficult, because genius so often 
rejoices in illegible handwriting. To 
read books is more difficult still, because 
of the tendency to go to sleep. But the 
most difficult of all that a mortal man 
can embark upon is to sell a book.” .. . 
Publication of The Last Hurrah, win- 
ner of the 1955 Atlantic Monthly Prize, 
has been postponed until February. The 
author, Edwin O’Connor, is a Notre 
Dame graduate. It’s reputed to be a 
story of the Irish in America, specifical- 
ly one Frank Skeffington, a big-city po- 
litical boss. . . . Also scheduled for Feb- 
tuary is the second volume of The 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia by Msgr. 
John E. Steinmueller and Mother Kath- 
tyn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Volume II, cov- 
ering the Old Testament, contains 4,500 
atticles and cross-references. Wagner is 
the publisher. . . . Never underestimate 
the popularity of an attack on the 
Church. Beacon Press is trumpeting the 
news that 50,000 copies of the autobiog- 
raphy by ex-priest Emmett McLoughlin 
are now in print. Wonder what would 
happen to Beacon if “exposing” the 
Catholic Church ceased to be a paying 
proposition. . . . Guess they have noth- 
ing to worry about, though. Even TV’s 
Omnibus has joined the gang. Who and 
what was behind the recent shameful 
diatribe on the Renaissance I have no 
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idea, but it all goes to prove that you 
just can’t be sophisticated unless you are 
anti-Catholic. And Omnibus is certain- 
ly trying to be sophisticated. 

A quote to remember, from The New 
Yorker: “The experience of reading 
them becomes more and more like grasp- 
ing an unwieldy bath sponge; you 
squeeze out a gallon of words and then 
find that you have in your hands a dim- 
inished but resistant residuum of .a dry 
and fibrous substance, which the author 
will redip for another novel.” Without 
even trying I can think of a dozen 
Catholic novelists to which this stricture 
could be aptly applied. 

The Russian Center at Fordham Uni- 
versity has just published a translation 
of Eastern Rite Prayers to the Mother 
of God. . . . So You're Going to Teach 
Religion by George A. Pflaum, Inc. is 
a well-done job of showing how Pflaum 
publications can help teachers, but in 
addition offers a great deal of helpful 
and practical advice. . . . May I suggest 
that the Catholic Press Association at 
their next convention consider the topic 
“The Catholic Press and Unfavorable 
News—Why Not Print It?” 

My Way of Life, Msgr. Joseph B. 
Frey reports, will soon appear in a Dutch 
edition and has been published in an 
Italian edition. In eighteen months this 
phenomenal book has sold almost three- 
quarters of a million copies. Not satis- 
fied with having pioneered a down-to- 
earth presentation of Saint Thomas (as 
his predecessor, Father Stedman, pio- 
neered the general use of a missal), 
Msgr. Frey is publishing what many 
Cincluding me) believe will be the first 
practical layman’s breviary designed for 
everyone. . . . A view to consider from 
a letter to the London Catholic Herald: 
“I think that in the past novelists failed 
to convey any significant message be- 
cause their books were all sweetness and 
light, and ignored the fact of sin—the 
raison d'etre of the Redemption. . . . 
Now Catholic novelists seem to be, as 
it were, bending over backwards to paint 
life as it is. Not content with acknowl- 











edging the existence of temptation and 
sin they go to great pains to describe 
every move in detail (probably putting 
ideas into the heads of readers who 
might never have had them!). It seems 
to me there should be a happy medium 
which portrays life without false frills, 
but ‘sells’ the Church as a force for 
combating the evil that does exist.” 

Why is it that Harper and Brothers 
consistently offers more good books of 
interest to the intelligent reader than 
any other general publisher? . . . | may 
have said this before, but the last six 
Mauriac novels made me think I was 
reading the same book over and over 
and over. . . . Did you note that the 
recent winner of the Nobel prize for 
literature, Iceland’s Halldor Laxness, 
proclaims himself an ex-Catholic. . . . 
If Catholics don’t learn more about psy- 
chiatry you can’t blame P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons who seem to have launched a 
single-handed crusade to make Catholic 
books on psychiatry available — three 
have been published this fall, including 
Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry 
edited by the much and deservedly ad- 
mired Dr. Francis J. Braceland. Another, 
Mind and Body by Pedro Entralgo, has 
been announced for next year. 

Cathedral and Crusades by Daniel- 
Rops has been postponed, E. P. Dutton 
regrets to announce. . . . Last warning 
to Sisters planning to enter the Thomas 
More- Farrar Straus and Cudahy con- 
test. All entries must be in by Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. . . . And a reminder to 
publishers — please submit nominations 
for the second annual Thomas More 
Medal to be awarded May 4, 1956, for 
the most distinguished contribution to 
Catholic publishing for 1955. 

The staff of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation makes a deliriously happy bow 
of gratitude to editor Father Joachim De 
Prada, managing editor Donald Thor- 
man and that distinguished writer Rob- 
ert Burns for the very informative and 
flattering article on the Thomas More 
Association and its activities in the No- 
vember issue of The Voice of St. Jude. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





November, 1955 

: iw Fact that The Times has started 

a woman’s page once a week should 
not perhaps pass without notice for it 
is something of an innovation in a jour- 
nal that maintains a very high standard, 
shuns sensationalism and is to be relied 
on for objective reporting and informed 
comment. For some reason that defies 
analysis the general standard of the 
woman’s page in newspapers over here 
is ordinarily lower than that of the rest 
of the paper—when you remember how 
low that is, reflecting as it does their 
general estimation of their readers’ in- 
telligence, that is saying a great deal. It 
is a relief that The Times has main- 
tained its own standard, but there are 
implications..Cwhich I leave readers to 
work out for themselves) in the very 
fact of the existence of a woman's page; 
that The Times has thought fit to in- 
troduce one at any rate. argues, it may 
be supposed, that there was a demand 
for it. 

In addition to its Literary Supplement 
(a separate paper appearing every Fri- 
day) The Times carries a book page 
every Thursday morning; the reviews 
are not as a rule very stimulating but 
the essay on some literary topic from the 
pen of Mr. Oliver Edwards provides a 
weekly treat which serves to offset the 
sombre thoughts engendered by the 
news of the day. A week or two ago he 
was talking of political biographies and 
much of what he said is valid in the 
general biographical field. He came to 
the conclusion that political biography 
needs re-writing every generation or so: 
“Unless scholars who know the periods 
bring us up-to-date with the findings of 
research and, no less important, with the 
changing face of opinion about vanished 
centuries, we are left wandering in the 
mists of uncertainty. We do not know 
what to think about the past.” That is 
certainly true of history in general and 
it is true, also, in other fields of impor- 
tance. 

It applies to the lives of the saints 
and to the biographies of the great 
churchmen of the past. To some extent, 
of course, the need has been met: Fr. 
Brodrick’s lives of St. Francis Xavier or 
St. Robert Bellarmine (and we can look 
forward to his St. Ignatius to be pub- 
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lished for the centenary next year), 
Donald Attwater’s further revision of 
Butler’s Lives (also now nearing pub- 
lication) and a host of other works of 
this nature show that something is be- 
ing done. Still there are gaps: with all 
that has been written about Newman in 
recent years we still lack that biograph- 
ical synthesis which will tie up the loose 
ends and while relying on complete 
documentation (it has been said that the 
late Fr. Tristram of the Birmingham 
Oratory who was in charge of New- 
man’s papers was not always over- 
anxious to let other workers make use 
of his latest discoveries among the mass 
of still unpublished material) will pre- 
sent a living portrait of the man. To 
quote Mr. Oliver Edwards again: “The 
biographers will trace their men as hu- 
man beings without allowing ‘human 
interest’ to obscure the background and, 
in sketching in the background, they 
will refrain from trespassing on the field 
of the general historian. They 
should be paragons—but some can, I be- 
lieve, be found.” 

I am wondering whether perhaps a 
paragon (in this sense) has been found 
in Fr. Louis Bouyer of the French Ora- 
tory. His life of Newman (due soon to 
appear in English) seemed to me, when 
I encountered it in French, to be fields 
ahead of anything that had so far ap- 
peared on the subject succeeding, where 
Bremond failed, in providing the nec- 
essary penetrating psychological study 
combined with the living portrait that 
we have so long awaited. Of Fr. Bouy- 
er'’s qualifications to write the book with 
the necessary understanding further evi- 
dence is to hand in his Du Protestan- 
tisme a l’Eglise (From Protestantism to 
the Church—it is at present being trans- 
lated) for it is a journey that he made 
himself. While French Protestantism 
differs in many ways from the brand 
into which Anglicanism had evolved in 
Newman’s day the fundamental afhni- 
ties are sufficiently obvious. Those peo- 
ple who have been fortunate to read Fr. 
Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety (University of 
Notre Dame Press—it ought to find a 
publisher over here) are enthusiastic 
and hail it as the key book to the lit- 
urgical movement. A reviewer here re- 
cently remarked that “it seems fair to 
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say that no other French writer has so 
much to offer Catholics in this coun- 
try.” This remark was made about Ia 
spiritualite de Citeaux; I find it evidence 
of a surprising and sorry lack of initia. 
tive on the part of Catholic publishers 
that the translation of this book should 
have been commissioned by an Anglican 
publisher. 


Or THE other hand it is a healthy 
sign that increasingly books of 
specific (but not exclusive.) Catholic in- 
terest tend, in these post-war years, to 
be published by firms that do not con- 
fine themselves to this class of work. It 
means that there is greater competition 
for the “Catholic” publishers to face- 
and as a consequence increased efficien- 
cy—and a better market for the author 
who writes primarily for his co-religion- 
ists but hopes to arouse more general 
interest as well. But it raises many ques 
tions, including that of ecclesiastical 
censorship. Not long ago I noticed an 
advertisement in The Times Literary 
Supplement announcing some book of 
pretty general interest by a Catholic 
(and published by a firm with a varied 
list.) which was followed by the words 
Cin italics) with Imprimatur. That, | 
shall be told, is a safeguard and con 
forms with Canon Law. So it is and 
does. But it also brands the book for 
many, very many, non-Catholic readers: 
they will judge it on that and not on its 
contents, and as they take it, perhaps, 
from the shelves of the circulating ii 
brary (this actually happened) noticing 
the Imprimatur will return it to its 
place with the remark, “Oh, that’s B.C’ 

“So little do our books on Canon Law 
and theology penetrate intellectual cir 
cles in England,” remarked The Tablet 
the other day. And I would not cor 
fine this lack of penetration to thos 
two categories alone. If it is necessary 
to obtain an Imprimatur for a book, isit 
likewise necessary to advertize the fact 
or print it at the beginning? Couldn'it 
be put at the end as they do sometimes 
in France? And need it be obtained for 
so many books? A year or two ago Mar 
garet Trouncer’s The Nun (English 
edition) carried the Imprimatur at the 
beginning of the book on.a righthand 

(Continued on page 220) 
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FICTION 


Cash McCall by Cameron Hawley. 
Houghton Mifflin. 444 pp. $3.95. 


$ INTRIGUING and entertaining a 
book as the author’s earlier Execu- 
tive Suite, this is, on the surface, con- 
cerned with the strange and daring tran- 
sactions of the financial world by which 
large, impersonal corporations—the bread 
and butter of thousands of workers—are 
callously bought and sold for profit. 
More than this, however, it is a disquisi- 
tion on the shifting sets of values enter- 
tained by the principal players in a com- 
plex game involving law and morality. 

Cash McCall buys out the tottering 
Suffolk Moulding Company from Grant 
Austen purely for the profit he can 
realize by refurbishing and reselling it. 
He subsequently becomes aware of an 
involved situation of the property and 
its relations with the Anscott Instrument 
Corporations. Then there is a serious 
love affair between Cash and Austen’s 
daughter Lory. And rumor tells Grant 
Austen that he has been tricked, even 
though he was originally satished with 
the terms of sale. In the end, Lory satis- 
fies her father of McCall’s honesty, and 
in turn convinces McCall that his desire 
for prot has some sententious ramifica- 
tions not entirely materialistic. 

Cash McCall is by no means a simple 
tale. Novelist Hawley asks many ques- 
tions, and seeks the answers in human 
terms. For one thing, he is much con- 
cerned with the morality of the profit 
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motive. McCall himself is sensitive and 
puzzled: he profits, and men call him 
evil. Few understand him; but we are 
led to believe that Lory does when she 
finally explains that when he wins, the 
people win. 

The author demonstrates, at least in 
this case, that impersonal financial mani- 
pulators—provided they are honest—do 
perform a needed service. They increase, 
for the common betterment, the indus- 
trial efficiency of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this solution is quite 
evident early in the book, and the reader 
has to wait for a final-page tete-a-tete for 
it to be made evident to the hero who 
seems to be capable of solving every 
other problem. 

The fact is that Cash is but one of a 
large number of very sensitive humans 
who people the novel. He is, however, 
less successfully portrayed than the 
others, the delineations of whose re- 
actions and schemings are the chief de- 
light of this book. Cameron Hawley is a 
master of the tense and revealing scene 
in a financial world of bluff and decep- 
tion, where there is always the suspicion 
of fraud. 

Dantet T. MrtcHety 


The Stepmother by R. C. Hutchin- 
son. Rinehart. 310 pp. $3.50. 


C. Hutcutnson is an established 
¢ British novelist. His earlier work 
has included Elephant Castle, Journey 
with Strangers and The Fire and the 
Wood. But none can surpass his latest, 
The Stepmother, for sheer artistry of 
style and sensitivity of touch. 
Catherine becomes the second wife of 
Lawrence Ashland, ar aging and im- 
portant member of the British Foreign 
Office. His first wife Josephine has been 
dead a year or more; his son Stephen 
lives alone in London; his daughter 
Patricia has found happiness as wife and 
mother. Catherine, fortyish, had been 
Lawrence’s_ secretary. Their marital 
union was more a frantic effort to fill 
mutual voids of loneliness than to share 
genuine love. 
Gunners, the Ashland home, a few 
hours train ride out of London, is a staid 
old dwelling. But stronger than its walls 
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is the spirit of the first wife Josephine, 
pervading the house and gardens, living 
in the eyes of the servants and of Lottis, 
her maiden sister who lives on at Gun- 
ners. Josephine had been a cripple, con- 
fined to a wheel-chair. But as Catherine 
unfolds the past, she discovers not mere- 
ly a courageous cripple, but a domineer- 
ing matriarch who made minions out of 
her husband and children by the power 
of her personality. 

Lawrence still lives as though mes- 
merized by his dead wife. Patricia has 
redeemed herself by human love for 
husband and children. But Stephen has 
become a cold, unfeeling sophisticate. 
His conscience tortured by his unwar- 
rented killing of a subordinate officer in 
the war, he has put himself on the edge 
of death by neglecting his health. 

Into these lives Catherine brings the 
soothing, revitalizing power of love. At 
her darkest hour when she feels that all 
has been in vain, the dry timber of their 
souls catch her fire and new vistas open 
for them all. Catherine is a lapsed 
Catholic. But that fact is almost a mute 
point in Hutchinson’s plot. His theme 
is the incontrovertible force of human 
love and compassion. 

This bony sketch of Hutchinson’s plot 
is almost unfair to his book. The Step- 
mother is a much greater creation than 
its plot. Hutchinson’s consummate com- 
mand of the English language makes his 
prose a sensitive instrument for commu- 
nicating the subtleties and nuances of 
human emotion. And of these he is 
vibrantly aware. His characterization is 
an achievement of rare strength and 
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vividness. Here is an artist at work, a 
man with a masterful control over his 
medium and with a lucid, sensitive 
response to the delicate mysteries of the 
human spirit. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Big Woods by William Faulkner. 
Random House. 212 pp. $3.95. 


I~ THis beautifully printed edition, 
Random House presents four distin- 
guished Faulkner stories that have to do 
with hunting. “The Bear, “The Old 
People,” and “A Bear Hunt” have been 
published before. A new manuscript 
here included is “Race at Morning.” 

At heart our Nobel Prize winner is a 
poet, a dreamer, and a man who by 
prophetic insight sees beneath the sur- 
face. His thought is sometimes hard to 
follow, he. seems to write ideas obscure 
and dark, but the Hebrew prophets were 
also deeply troubled as they looked at 
man and his doings, and even the oracle 
at Delphi was accused in its own time of 
mysterious and uncertain sayings. In all 
of Faulkner’s fiction there is a kind of 
patient detective work, a probing and 
searching, a quest into the inner souls of 
people about whom he writes. At the 
same time, the slow involved sentences 
that coil and coil around the ideas ex- 
press a certain weary patience as if the 
author did not expect much, and is not 
startled at what he finds, though a great 
deal of what he unearths is shocking and 
tragic. 

These hunting stories expound not 
merely the psychology of the animal as 
Faulkner sees it, but the interrelations of 
the men who go hunting, the efforts they 
expend, and their reactions to each 
other: eagerness, fear, a grim kind of 
humor. In savage surroundings, stripped 
of some of the common defenses sup- 
plied by civilization, man becomes more 
like himself. The author likes to study 
man, not as the philosopher thinks man 
ought to be, but as the scientist knows 
he is. Deep down there are certain 
similarities between men and animals, 
between white men and Negroes and 
Indians, and hunting brings out some of 
these qualities. Men still live by struggle, 
and hunting is the most primitive of 
struggles, with the so-called rational 
animals pitting their shrewdness against 
the cunning of the irrational animal. 

This is a worthy addition to any 
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Illustration by Edward Shenton for “Big Woods’ 


Man stripped of some of the common defenses supplied by civilization 


library, and a good Christmas present for 
one who likes Faulkner at his best. Not 
the least of the book’s charm is the fine 
jacket design by Miriam Woods, and 
decorations by Edward Shenton. 


L. V. Jacks 


Green Pond by Evan Brandon. Van- 
guard. 506 pp. $4.75. 


| HAVE never read a book that was 
rougher going than this one in the 
first fifty pages. But then, having put it 
aside for several days to recover from a 
virus infection, I came back—still unwill- 
ingly, still grudgingly, still as a chore to 
be performed. And as I read it began to 
take on form, to come alive, and to re- 
veal itself before much longer as an 
original, powerfully told novel. 

I do not mean, of course, that from 
that point on I read with bated breath, 
or sat up all night to finish it. It is not 
that kind of book. There were many 
among its 500-odd pages which I would 


cheerfully have sacrificed, and a few 
which I confess I did. Part of the diff 
culty stems from the style, which is like 
nothing else I have ever encountered 
and which defies both description and 
comparison. Another part stems from the 
fact that it wants to be weighty and 
philosophical, and never quite succeeds 
Plow through the tortured, clay-like 
prose; pay as little attention as possible 
to the profundities—and you will, | 
think, be struck as I was by a whole gal 
lery of unforgettable characters and the 
arresting story of what happens to them. 

Green Pond is a big “family” novel, 
like Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga a 
Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks. It is the 
account of Ole Doc Thornwell, who 
brought not only a rough medicine and 
surgery but a host of miscellaneous prog 
eny as well to the Carolina town of 
Green Pond in the days just following 
the Civil War; and of his son Vic, also2 
doctor, who brought a new spirit and 
new techniques to a town by then grown 
old. Around these two a host of lesset 
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but vivid characters are grouped. As in 
any novel set in the post-Civil War 
South there is in this the noble but de- 
caving plantation; the old Negro 
Mammy (but a memorable one); the 
memories of Grant and Sherman; and 
the fiery Southern belle whose existence 
is a fatality for half the other figures. 
There is Green Pond itself, and the 
North Bethel Presbyterian Church; and 
above and beneath all these there are 
the dialogues, amusing if never quite 
convincing, between Gawd and Gabriel 
and Satan and Beelzebub. 

Who is Evan Brandon? The dust 
jacket is rather reticent. Apparently this 
is his first novel, but he is no longer 
young—the book is dedicated to his 
grandchildren. He cultivates his garden 
near Gastonia, North Carolina. He plays 
the organ. But what else? Is this the first 
in what could be an impressive new 
series of novels on the South, or has he 
put everything he had into this one, 
like Margaret Mitchell in Gone With 
the Wind? Somehow I have an idea 
that the latter is nearer the truth, but it 
will be interesting to see. 

Cuartes A. FECHER 


An Episode of Sparrows by Rumer 
Godden. Viking. 247 pp. $3.50. 


per ir be said at once, and with no 
critical hemming and hawing: this 
isan affecting and memorable book, and 
far away the best that Miss Godden 
(responsible for a long line of well-re- 
ceived books, including Black Narcissus, 
A Candle for St. Jude, A Breath of Air 
and Kingfishers Catch Fire) has ever 
done. Before this book I have always 
been among the more vocal of Miss 
Godden’s detractors, feeling that her 
“sensitive” prose and “sensitively evoca- 
tive backgrounds” were fatal to rounded, 
living characters, but this time I find 
myself reduced to a diet of crow and 
public recantation. This is a fine novel 
in every respect: style, story and effect. 

Catford Street, London is the scene 
of Miss Godden’s moving parable on 
good and evil. On Catford Street live a 
superb collection of poor folk: Vincent 
and Mrs.. Crombie who own the little 
restaurant of rare excellence, Sparkey, 
the sick little boy who sits on his steps 
‘watching,” the parish priest Father 
Lambert, the lonely, neglected Lovejoy 
Mason, and the Malone family, espe- 
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cially Tip, and all the members of his 
gang. Most of all it is the street on 
which the Catholic church of Our Lady 
of Sion had once stood proudly and 
now is “a hut standing in a rubble of 
broken pillars and masonry,” near the 
little square of dirt amid the bomb-ruins 
where Lovejoy and Tip decide to make 
their garden. 

Behind it is Mortimer Square, pros- 
perous and well-preserved. Angela Ches- 
ney and her queer sister Olivia, and the 
Admiral and Mr. Donaldson live on 
the Square, and it is Angela who leads 
the indignation meeting when it is dis- 
covered that some Street children are 
breaking into the Square’s gardens and 
stealing—dirt. And except for visitors to 
the area, the wealthy and philanthropic 
couple who visit the restaurant and the 
ruined church, and Mrs. Mason who 
returns from her sleazy trips just long 
enough to increase the load of loneli- 
ness in Lovejoy’s starved little soul, and 
Mr. Manley who is a millionaire and 
aristocrat in disguise, except for these 
the story is concerned entirely with the 
angels and non-angels of the two streets, 
and with their attempts to thwart or en- 
courage the growth of the garden. 

So cursory a summary fails to catch 
the poignancy of Lovejoy Mason’s 
starved heart, or the wonderful Irish gal- 
lantry of Tip Malone’s assistance to her, 
of the inverted and lovely goodness of 
Olivia and her dying heart, and the 
staunch goodness of Father Lambert. 
The book is full of guardian angels who 
wander into the plot propitiously, and 
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of half-hearted villains like Miss Angela 
who have no chance against the accu- 
mulated goodness of the others. You 
will weep and laugh and live with these 
people, and when you move away you 
will never be able to forget them. 
Doris GruMBACH 


A German Officer by Serge Grous- 
sard. Translated by Antonia 
White. Putnam. 218 pp. $3. 


Hines AMERICAN title of this volume, A 
German Officer, aptly indicates the 
precise concentration of the author. M. 
Groussard rigorously confines his atten- 
tion to one Prussian soldier, Colonel 
Karl Brucken. This is the Colonel’s 
story, and no one else’s. The far-reach- 
ing aspects of Nazism, the total picture 
of World War II in all its ramifications, 
the universal suffering and chaos, all 
such things are relegated to the back- 
ground. M. Groussard is simply con- 
cerned with one human being—the kind 
of a being that very few people con- 
sidered human back in those yesterdays. 

The Colonel’s story is revealed via 
flashbacks as he reminisces, at proper 
moments, in his rehabilitation into the 
realities of post-war Germany. Colonel 
Brucken’s high principles are revealed 
in the very light of what they led to— 
cruelties to non-combatants, to partisans 
whether friends or foes, and to his own 
dearly-lovea family. 

The amazing result of these revela- 
tions is that we find ourselves in sym- 
pathy with Colonel Karl Brucken. | 
myself came to admire him for his forti- 
tude in his sufferings, and felt great 
sorrow for his untimely end—the victim 
of delayed revenge. In reviewing M. 
Groussard’s presentation of the Colonel’s 
story I could find no evidence of senti- 
mentalizing, no stacking of the cards, to 
lead the reader, inevitably, into such a 
reaction. The author's viewpoint is as 
objective as any I have ever seen. With 
tight, lucid detailing he has presented a 
vibrant, vital, human German soldier. 

The blurb on the book jacket states 
that this volume is the introduction to 
American readers of one of the outstand- 
ing younger writers of France. It is an 
excellent introduction. Read this novel 
and you will certainly desire further 
acquaintance with the writings of M. 
Groussard. 

Rosert R. YacksHAw 
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For Christmas 
Give a Book! 


just published 
ST. PIUS X 


by Leonard von Matt 

More than 200 illustrations with ac- 
companying biographical text. A per- 
fect gift. $6.00 
CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
CONFLICTS IN AMERICA 
by John Kane $3.50 


A SAINT OF THE WEEK 
by Desmond Murray, O. P. 
Illustrated $4.50 


LUKE DELMEGE 

A novel by Canon P. A. Sheehan 

A Thomas More Book to Live $4.50 
THE LAYMAN IN 

THE CHURCH 

by Michael de-la Bedoyere $2.75 
CATCH US THOSE 

LITTLE FOXES 


by a Carmelite Nun 
Exquisitely written account of 24 
hours in the life of a Carmelite nun. 


$1.50 


A PORTRAIT OF ST. LUKE 
by A. H. N. Green-Armytage $3.00 
TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. 
THERESE OF LISIEUX 

by Etienne Robo $3.00 


SURPRISING MYSTICS 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J. $3.75 


recent books 
THE LORD 


by Romano Guardini 
“A masterpiece’ — Commonweal. A 
superb Christmas gift. $6.50 


PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 
by L. Colin, C.SS.R. $4.00 


for the children 


THE ANGEL WHO 
GUARDED THE TOYS 


by Doris Burton; illustrated by Mary 
Gehr $2.75 


DARING TO LIVE 


by Doris Burton 

Biographies of heroic men and wom- 
en whose lives are an inspiration to 
the world. $3.00 


THE LITTLE FRIENDS 
OF JESUS 


by Marcelle Auclair; illustrated by 
Mary Gehr $2.00 


KNIGHTS OF GOD 
by Patricia Lynch $2.75 


at your bookstore 


Henry ‘Regnery Company 
Chicago 4 








Enter Sir Robert by Angela Thirkell. 
Knopf. 293 pp. $3.50. 


Ance TuirkELL has provided her 
readers with a steady stream of light 
novels over the past twenty-five years, 
some of which are quite superior in style 
and characterization. Her latest is not 
exceptional, but certainly creditable. For 
those who have an interest in the very 
English countryside, Sir Robert and 
Lady Graham and their Barsetshire 
neighbors offer a pleasant release from 
busy routine. 

During most of the year Sir Robert 
spends his time in London, joining his 
family in the country only on weekends. 
Much of the story is directed toward the 
day when Sir Robert will retire, and this 
he does at the very end. Sir Robert’s 
youngest daughter Edith is a_ very 
normal young English girl with two 
young men in her life. Both are ma- 
tured from their war service, both are 
the heirs to what remains of family 
estates. One is a farmer, the other a 
banker. Through them we see a fairly 
accurate picture of the present-day 
English country gentleman, making the 
best of his new position in his money- 
less world. Still clinging to many of the 
traditions of his forefathers, but with a 
new slant on the servant problem, and 
the honor and dignity of earning one’s 
own living, he promises a solid future 
for the British nation. , 

Some of these points are almost lost in 
obscurity in the conversation of Lady 
Graham and her friends. To fully enjoy 
the book, one must have a real taste for 
this very British atmosphere. The author 
has a gift for brilliant understatement, 
and her own special type of irony is well 
known. With her own light modern 
touch, she has followed a traditional 
pattern which may be traced back to 
Tristram Shandy, Sheridan and many 
others. 

Beryt Hoskin 


The Lost Sheep by Henry Bordeaux. 
Translated by Frances Frenaye. 
Macmillan. 130 pp. $2.95. 


AX old-fashioned story, The Lost 
Sheep is about a French peasant 
woman, the mother of two small chil- 
dren, who runs away with a roving 
shepherd. After an absence of five years 
she returns home, stopping first to ask 
advice at the newly reopened Grande 


Chartreuse. The saintly Dom Beranger 
listens to her story, strengthens her in 
her resolution, warns her to expect 
harshness from her husband and to offer 
it as a penance, and tries to raise her 
natural motive of longing for her chil- 
dren to a supernatural contrition. 

M. Corbier, the wronged husband, re. 
fuses Melanie her former place as his 
wife, but accepts her as an unpaid sery- 
ant in his home. The “good” women of 
the village have nothing but scorn for 
the sinner. Through these and related 
sufferings, Melanie arrives at true re 
pentance and is reconciled to the Church 
by Dom Beranger. The ending, although 
not a “happy” one, is peaceful and filled 
with the romantic sadness that delights 
the novel-reading Frenchman. 

Henry Bordeaux has given us here 
another homely picture of the life of the 
Savoy peasantry. Except for a few ex- 
quisite cameos of description there is 
nothing to interrupt the telling of the 
tale. Nor is there any soul-searching or 
self-analysis on the part of the char 
acters. The woman committed adultery 
and repented. The husband was overly 
severe in his judgment, but in time he 
became reconciled to his erring wife. 
The villagers learned to realize that lack 
of charity is at least as serious a sin as 
impurity. It seems a long time since we 
have had such a straightforward, uncom- 
plicated piece of narrative. 

The reader may wonder if M. Bor 
deaux has not, perhaps, erred on the side 
of simplicity, since there is little subtlety 
of either characters or plot. The appeal 
of The Lost Sheep lies in the truth of its 
psychology and philosophy, and in the 
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author's beautiful literary style, admir- 
ably reproduced in Frances Frenaye’s 


translation. 
Sister M. Corne ius, S.S.N.D. 


A Piece of Luck by Frances Gray 
Patton. Dodd, Mead. 248 pp. $3. 


A Good Man Is Hard To Find by 
Flannery O’Connor. Harcourt, 


Brace. 251 pp. $3.50. 


| FEEL reasonably certain that those 
critics who are continually bemoaning 
the dearth of quality fiction are neglect- 
ing a vital and vigorous area of Amer- 
ican letters, the contemporary short 
story. There have been so many dis- 
tinctive collections during the past five 
years that one would be justified on that 
score alone in concluding that at least 
one segment of our literature is both 
mature and flourishing. 

Should you care to investigate, I think 
you would find that these two recent 
collections support such a moralizing 
attitude. Different as they are the- 
matically, both volumes are honest in 
intention, directly but imaginatively 
written, and startlingly perceptive in 
their insights. They deserve a much 
larger audience than they probably will 
receive. 

Frances Gray Patton, already familiar 
to readers of The New Yorker, manages 
to evoke in her thirteen stories an air of 
nostalgia that is completely charming. 
There is a beautiful wistfulness in her 
stories which is well below the level of 
stickiness or suffocation. 

She has chosen what is perhaps the 
most difficult group of characters to por- 
tray, the relatively stable men, women 
and children of upper-middle class 
America, unpretentious people with 
routine foibles rather than psychoses. 

Her stories concern gentle problems: 
amother’s recognition of her daughter's 
need for self-discovery; the self-doubt 
underlying an adolescent youth’s veneer 
of sophistication; the shallowness of a 
greedy matron’s materialism; a poor 
Negro’s recollection of his incidental 
moment of prominence. These are all 
themes which in lesser hands can de- 
generate into either cynicism or senti- 
mentality. Mrs. Patton’s deft treatment 
of her situations and her delicate vein of 
humor forestall any such possibility. 

Flannery O’Connor is, I believe, the 
most accomplished young American 
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writer of the post-war decade. The ten 
stories which constitute A Good Man Is 
Hard To Find are so remarkably power- 
ful that in a sense they defy description. 

As the title story indicates, Miss 
O’Connor’s approach is misanthropic in 
contrast to that of Mrs. Patton. She 
describes in a vivid and wonderfully 
fluent detail what Allen Tate has called 
the maimed souls of our society. Her 
characters run the gamut from the four- 
year-old Bevel Ashfield who drowns in 
reliving his revival-meeting baptism to 
the one hundred and _ four-year-old 
General Sash whose declining years 
revolve around his memory of his role at 
the Gone with the Wind premiere. 

Every story in the collection is superb. 
One, “A Circle in the Fire,” won second 
prize in the annual O. Henry awards for 
1955. To my mind, any one of the other 
stories could have been so honored. 

There are, of course, some who are 
disconcerted by stories with negative 
overtones, stories that stress the more 
venal aspects of the modern personality. 
Flannery O’Connor’s work will not 
appeal to such readers. 

Undoubtedly, many .contemporary 
authors do go to extremes. In Miss 
O’Connor’s stories, however, there is no 
vulgarity. Both the characters and their 
involvements may be appalling, but in 
all cases they are honest and convincing. 
Her artistry goes far beyond simple 
sensationalism since the shock value of 
her work is the result of the truth of 
what she has to say. 

In any event, Flannery O’Connor’s 
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purposes are brilliantly achieved. If her 
moral judgements are only implicit, they 
are nevertheless present. 1 cannot rec- 
ommend her stories too highly. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Five Fathers of Pepi by Ira 
Avery. Bobbs-Merrill. 215 pp. $3. 


A CONTENTED little story, bounded on 
the south and west by the moun- 
tainy points and the cabana-lines of a 
tiny Riviera town, and on the north and 
east by the sensitive and fortunate econ- 
omies of its Yankee author. The tale of 
Pepi, Po-valley- perhaps runaway, and 
the five townsmen of Finale Ligure who 
father him, concerns itself with nothing 
but the simplest mercies of the human 
heart. Shall the shy, uncertain Giorgio 
present the dear and sometimes dirty 
Pepi to his future wife Maria as an 
unwarranted wedding present, or shall 
Pepi be maneuvered into the hearts of 
rich turisti Americans and Finale Ligure 
see him no more? 

The five fathers, Giorgio, Benozzo, 
Jacopo, Carlo and Vittore, are Italy it- 
self, neither pre-war nor post-war but 
eternal, the Italy that keeps the dignity 
of man, and through the centuries has 
said of its house and vine and olive 
tree, “A small thing but mine own.” 
From the delicious arbitrations of these 
five there rises a portrait of what Belloc 
calls the Race (“The strong Latin eyes 
and straight forms of the Race . . . the 
noise of careless mouths all talking to- 
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LIPPINCOTT 


Books that are ideal 
Christmas gifts for 
Catholic readers 


By LOUIS DE 
WOHL. A mag- 
nificent story of 
the Crucifixion 
and of a young 
Centurion re- 
‘ born in the sha- 
dow of the Cross. “Completely absorb- 
ing . . . our saints and ideals are safe 
in his hands.”—Books on Trial. $3.95 


Other novels by 


LOUIS DE WOHL 


Based en the lives of saints. 


The Golden Thread 
(Loyola) 

Set All Afire 
(Francis Xavier) 

The Quiet Light 
(Aquinas ) 

The Restless Flame 
(Augustine ) 


HEAVEN 
WAS NOT ENOUGH 


By CONSTANCE O’HARA. The very 
poignant personal story of a woman 
(born into a well-known Philadelphia 
Catholic family and avid for Broad- 
way success) who lost and regained 
her faith. “Impassioned and courage- 
ous.”——-The Commonweal. “Unforget- 
table."—ANNE FREMANTLE. 
$3.95 


$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 


$3.50 


At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia and New York 








Corrections 


In the review of J. B. Morton’s Hilaire 
Belloc: A Memoir (Sheed and Ward) 
in the November issue the price given 
was $3.50. The correct price is $3.00. 

St..Anthony Guild Press’ advertisement 
in the November issue listed The Na- 
tional Catholic Almanac for 1956 as 
having 70 pages. The Almanac has 704 


pages. 
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gether . . . the straight carriage of the 
women, and in all the people something 
erect and noble as though indeed they 
possessed the earth.” ) 

Here is the defense of Vittore’s “be- 
ing solitary” under a striped beach um- 
brella. It gives the spirit of the book 
better than a reviewer's words. 

A stranger once hinted that Vittore’s 
methods of seeking privacy were a bit dra- 
matic, if not ostentatious. He was met im- 
mediately with spirited arguments. . . 

“An ordinary man,” proclaimed Benozzo, 
“uses no imagination when he wants to be 
alone. He locks himself in a room. . . 
There is nothing so furtive about Vittore. 
When he isolates himself he does it with 
boldness.” 

“There is a difference,” Carlo said brief- 
ly, “between ostentation and simple empha- 
sis.” 

“Exactly,” said Giorgio. “Vittore is a man 
of endless talents. Is it so strange that he 
has a talent for looking alone as well as 
being alone?” 

“He is generous in his solitude,” rea- 
soned Jacopo. “He shares it with us.” 


Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


The Thaw by Ilya Ehrenburg. Trans- 
lated by Manya Harari. With a 
special supplement by Russell 
Kirk. Regnery. 230 pp. and xxxi 
pp. $3.50. 


AN THE first Congress of Soviet Writ- 
ers, in 1934, Ilya Ehrenburg was 
outstanding in his devotion to the Party. 
Certainly a writer ought to devote his 
talents to popularizing decisions of the 
leaders. Undoubtedly the highest func- 
tion of the artist is to promote the cause 
of the proletarian revolution and of ma- 
terial advancement. What greater satis- 
faction can life offer than devoting all 
one’s talents to the service of Commu- 
nism? 

At the second Congress, held in De- 
cember, 1954, Author Ehrenburg him- 
self was brought before the board of 
censors and accused of deviationism in 
The Thaw. What did he mean by writ- 
ing of typical Russian administrators 
and artists as if they were subject to the 
ordinary infirmities of the bourgeois? 
Surely our Russian middle classes are 
better off than Ehrenburg implies in his 
very questionable novel? Pushed to the 
wall, the sixty-four-year-old novelist ad- 
mitted that the book had faults, but he 
continued to plead for a “Soviet Hu- 
manism” based on the dignity of the 
individual. After some controversy, Eh- 


renburg’s partial apology was accepted 
and he was re-elected to the executive 
committee of the Union of Soviet Writ. 
ers. At present, he also serves as a dep- 
uty to the Supreme Soviet, from Riga. 

Now translated into English, the nov- 
el has little vitality as a work of art. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it is the 
first self-critical piece of writing to come 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Russell 
Kirk tells us, in “The Death of Art,” a 
special supplement which appears in 
this edition of the novel, that we ought 
to apply to The Thaw that “standard 
of criticism which Dr. Johnson char- 
itably employed when he heard women 
preaching or saw dogs walking on their 
hind legs: “We are surprised not that 
the thing is done badly, but that it is 
done at all.’” 

What Ehrenburg has done is to pre 
sent the appalling boredom of the Rus 
sian middle classes, most of whom are 
engaged in administrative work or in 
literary and artistic activities. The com- 
mon source of ennui and frustration is 
the lack of inner direction, the inability 
to respond to mere production for the 
State as a satisfying goal. Disillusioned 
with material comforts alone, the char 
acters are always on the verge of asking 
themselves, “What are we here for? |s 
this kind of life worth all the tedium 
of living?” 

Beneath the featureless uniformity of 
such a life, Ehrenburg sees the human 
person struggling to assert himself. All 
over Russia, he implies, mankind has 
been buried under the icy avalanche of 
Communism. Now, after three decades 
of such rigidity, he sees the coming of 
spring—and the “thaw,” with the im 
plication that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by love and tenderness. Such 
a thesis could hardly be classed as rad 
ical today in any country but Russia. 
For Ehrenburg and the writers who may 
have the vision and courage to follow 
him, this is a truly important book. 

Sister Mary Aourn, B.V.M. 


The Prophet by Sholem Asch. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Saul Super. Put- 
nam. 343 pp. $4. 


Lew suByect of Mr. Asch’s latest is 
the Second or Deutero-Isaiah. Schol 
ars disagree on whether he is a distinct 
person from Isaiah, and the question is 
sufficiently open to allow the author’ 
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assumption that he is. This Isaiah speaks 
first in words of consolation to the Jews 
in exile and mentions Cyrus as a lib- 
erator. But Cyrus turns out to be a dis- 
appointment, and, in the “Servant 
Songs,” the prophet sings of still an- 
other redeemer, the “Suffering Servant 
of Yahweh,” or, as Mr. Asch’s transla- 
tor seems curiously to have it, Jehovah. 
It is in Isaiah that we see for the first 
and only time in the Old Testament 
the depiction of suffering as expiatory 
and even glorious. But the Jews are puz- 
aled by the idea of a man suffering for 
sins not his own. Indeed, the prophet 
himself is puzzled, and it takes a vision 
of Moses to set him straight. 

The faith in God and devotion to 
Him pictured by Mr. Asch are impres- 
sive. Aside from that, the book has many 
serious faults. It becomes tedious in 
many, many places, sometimes because 
of the too-obvious exegetical theorizing 
of the author, at others because of his 
unnecessary absorption with the pagan 
sexual rites. Apart from the tedium, 
there is also a certain sadness about the 
book, as though one who had missed a 
boat were spending the rest of his life 
arguing that there had never really been 
any boat to miss. To the author, the 
redemption is still in the future, and 
this book is more Mr. Asch speaking 
through the mouth of the prophet than 
the prophet addressing Mr. Asch. The 
Jews are still to be the instrument of 
redemption by their combined suffer- 
ings. There is no mention of Christ, and 
the familiar Asch thesis is reiterated 
here: that the Messias shall not arise 
until the end of days. “There will be 
small salvations, but every one of them 
will be a rung in the ladder of the great 
redemption. . . .” 

Certainly, there must be a poignancy 
about anyone’s work when he does not 
properly understand Christ. 

Joserpu T. McG orn, S.J. 


These Lovers Fled Away by Howard 
Spring. Harper. 483 pp. $4.50. 


Perry yEars and three generations of 
people crowd the pages of Howard 
Spring’s new novel. The story begins in 
1901 at St. Michael Pendeverel, a ham- 
let in Cornwall England. The village is 
possessed by one family, the Orlops, 
who préside over it as country squires. 
The atmosphere is almost feudal and 
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Howard Spring: The story is the thing 


everyone accepts the situation as un- 
changeable. Two of the main characters 
are children when we meet them—Chad 
Boothroyd, who tells the story, and Rose 
Garland, whose love and desires deter- 
mine the course of it. In their future lie 
the great political and social upheavals 
of the twentieth century. 

When Chad's father dies, his Uncle 
Arthur makes a home for the boy and 
his mother. Then Chad can no longer 
follow the carefree existence of a wood- 
nymph, but must begin to learn the art 
of becoming what Uncle Arthur calls 
“an English gentleman.” This requires 
Chad to attend grammar school and to 
go on to Oxford, where he and his two 
closest friends choose separate careers in 
writing, politics and science. 

Meanwhile Rose runs away to the 
Continent with the reckless, irresponsi- 





Sholem Asch: Waiting for redemption 























































ble poet Eustace. The affair ends in 
heartbreak for Rose who returns to her 
mother. She then contracts a marriage 
which ends in divorce, as does Chad’s 
loveless union with May Ingleby. 

One of the characters describes World 
War I as “a catastrophic kick in the 
pants” calculated to make the world see 
a bit of common sense.:To these lovers 
who fled away it is more than that. 
Eustace, terribly wounded, looks at his 
life, accepts his lot and grows in spirit 
to be the balance pole of all who live at 
Chalk Hill, the home Chad and Rose 
establish after his first successful play. 

Life goes on apace in the two decades 
between the wars. Children are begot- 
ten, grow, mature and add their share of 
joy and sorrow. “The bomb” invades 
their lives and allows Mr. Spring to com- 
ment on its importance and the respon- 
sibilities of men and nations. 

Carefully drawn and balanced char- 
acters complementing and explaining 
each other help this novel to unfold. 
Violent death, suicide and infidelity are 
all part of it, but part only. To Mr. 
Spring the important thing is the story, 
and it evolves into a. readable narrative 
of people who lived in England during 
the period of 1901 to 1955. 

RosEiia Bircu 


Lord of the Flies by William Golding. 
Coward-McCann. 243 pp. $3.50. 


QomEwnERE on a deserted tropical 

island, luxuriant with vegetation, 
but singularly devoid of wild life, except 
for a herd of wild pigs, author William 
Golding lands a group of boys age six to 
twelve, presumably to disprove Rous- 
seau’s theory about the nature of man. 
They provide a fascinating study of 
human beings’ descent into a state of 
savagery with the desire to kill for the 
sheer satisfaction of killing. 

These youngsters, well-bred British 
school boys, seem to have landed at dif- 
ferent parts of the island and, on meet- 
ing, their initial reaction is, “No grown- 
ups! This should be jolly good fun!” The 
primitive needs for food and shelter are 
readily solved on this island where fruits 
and berries are abundant, and later roast 
wild pig; a measure of protection from 
the normal fears of strangeness, of the 
night and from storms lies in their num- 
bers; they are free to roam as they wish. 
Despite this freedom from restraint, they 
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The Christmas gift 


for the whole family 
* 


FULTON J. 
SHEEN’S 


THE True 
Meaning of 
Christmas 


% With faith and feeling, Bish- 
op Sheen tells the moving and 
inspiring story of what Christ- 
mas and the Christmas season 
stand for — through the ages 
and for all of us now. Here is 
the ideal gift, one that will be- 
come a perennial favorite with 
everyone who receives it. 


Beautifully illustrated in color 
by Fritz Kredel 


At all bookstores $1.50 


McGRAW - HILL 
New York 36, N.Y. 





sense the need for some type of organi- 
zation and leadership, and some sort of 
emblem or talisman as representative of 
authority. Meetings, a conch shell, elec- 
tion of a leader, provide what seems a 
rather normal gang life. From this simple 
organization, twelve-year-olds, hiding be- 
hind a mask of war paint, at first only 
make-believe, suddenly swing into sav- 
agery and jungle life. One by one the 
non-conformists are eliminated, until the 
camp of the hunted has but one member 
left who fights desperately to retain his 
sanity and save his life. 

King of the Flies is a first novel, fasci- 
nating, but disturbing in its fascination. 
Beginning with delightful details, it 
gradually mounts to moments of horror, 
intense and panic stricken, for both pro- 
tagonist and reader. 

The author has achieved a remarkable 
amount with great economy of expres- 
sion. There is power in his portrayal of 
the mystery, the awe, and especially the 
fear which lurks in the forces that will 
dehumanize man. Mr. Golding shows 
rare insight into the workings of man’s 
mind when man makes himself believe 
that he is what he is not—a creature of 
the jungle. 

Sister M. Ceteste, O.P. 


Fiesta by Robert Ramsey. John Day. 
251 pp. $3.50. 


Wi Fiesta Robert Ramsey has 
made a substantial contribution to 
the already impressive list of recently 
published bull fight stories. 

The ancient Mexican village of 
Hidalgo is controlled by Don Hipolito. 
Alone of the villagers, Antonio, Don 
Hipolito’s chauffer, assistant, errand boy, 
torero and silent critic, realizes the 
feudal nature of their society. The Rev- 
olution brought to Hidalgo only a myth 
of freedom for Don Hipolito has re- 
placed the absentee owners, and the 
peons are_still oppressed. Antonio’s one 
ambition is to escape from Hidalgo to 
the United States, partly to escape from 
his position of ambiguous servitude to 
Don Hipolito, but most of all, to escape 
his life as torero, for the bull and the 
bull fight hold nothing but blind terror 
for him. Antonio’s opportunity to escape 
comes when a movie company descends 
on Hidalgo. 

Essentially Fiesta is a story of matura- 
tion and the story, so considered, has 


simplicity and strength. Antonio learns 


that there is no escaping from one: 


destiny; a man does not flee his life, he 
accepts it with dignity. 

Though the story presents many 
events that might lend themselves tp 
exuberant handling, Robert Ramsey 
exhibits control throughout. And even as 
a casual viewer of a bull fight realizes 
that such grace and precision do no 
mark the simple slaughter of cattle, » 
the reader of this novel realizes tha 
there is something here more than 4 
simple narration. It is not Antonio alone 
who finally meets the bull in the ring 
but all the poor peons gathered at the 
arena in Hidalgo who meet their fate 
with courtesy, subdue it with dignity. 

FaLton Evans 


The Sea and the Stone by Charmian 
Clift and George Johnston. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 366 p. $3.95. 


Ir you like a “different” setting .or 
locale for your novels, this may do. If 
you are ready to accept some strange 
things in characterization, motivation 
and plot, you won’t mind this slight 
effort. The time is “now.” The place: a 
small island in the Aegean. 

The island of Kalymnos is dying—that 
is the people who live on this island are 
finding making a living harder than it 
ever was. It seems these poor folks have 
been for generations, fishers for, and sell- 
ers of, sponges. Plastic substitutes have 
come to replace, sponges in the raw. Still, 
the people are stubborn, proud, stupid 
and continue to fight the economic facts 
of life. 

An Australian visiting the island sees 
all the problems, meets some of the 
leaders, ends by becoming emotionally 
involved with the whole situation and a 
couple of women. He seems to be work- 
ing from a too obvious frame of snob 
bery, as the authors surely are. He, of 
course, as a hero of most novels these 
days must be, “is in search of himself.” 
He goes through quite a few contortions 
in the process. If he doesn’t find himself, 
one can’t blame him for having looked in 
some strange places. 

Let’s say that this is a diverting pot 
boiler. But it has pretentions of being 
much more and it is not. There are 
enough repulsive incidents to keep it 
adult fare. 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 





Reprints and 
New Editions 








N His introduction to the Heritage 

Press edition of The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table (Heritage-Dial, $5.00), 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, one of our most 
distinguished critics, speaks of this fa- 
mous books by the senior Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes as “the sort of classic one is 
not actually obliged to read.” “One can 
pass for an educated person without 
knowing it well,” he adds. Implied here 
is a definition of the necessary classic, 
the one which there is an obligation to 
read. Surely Mr. Brooks’ sanction for 
the reading of the more important clas- 
sics, the power they give one to “pass” 
for educated, is inadequate and snob- 
bish. It is this school-supported sense of 
obligation which has turned generations 
of otherwise quite reasonable people 
away from the reading of the great 
books of the past. 

Let us agree, then, that nobody need 
feel the obligation to read the utterly 
delightful essays and poems which are 
thrown together to make up this ram- 
shackle book. Indeed the author dis- 
armingly urges that “there are times in 
which every active mind feels itself 
above any and all human books.” Only 
the “mere creature of language,” Holmes 
goes on to say, has never felt or said, “I 
hate the very sight of a book.” But after 
the mind is cleared of what it has to dis- 
charge, books remain, and in fact once 
more become a necessity. This excellent- 
ly mounted edition of The Autocrat, 
with its illustrations in sepia and its 
generously printed pages, is itself an 
almost irresistible invitation to read the 
book. For anyone who has been avoid- 
ing Holmes for years because reading 
him meant taking down yellowed pages 
and encountering a musty odor, this edi- 
tion is proof that it is a good idea to put 
old wine in shining new bottles. 

Holmes is the best example we have 
in America of the art of table talk 
brought to book. He is garrulous, airy, 
and self-interrupting. How different the 
nimble Dr. Holmes was from our other 
great talker, Henry James. “I am lum- 
bering and long,” James wrote to Con- 
tad, and his novels and his letters were 
of a piece. That he wrote to his friends 
and correspondents as he wrote for his 
public is abundantly confirmed in The 
Selected Letters of Henry James, edited 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


by Leon Edel (Farrar, Straus, and Cu- 
dahy, $4.00). In spite of his elephan- 
tine maneuverings James was a man 
who came—for all that his letters were 
“a glittering spider-web of amiability’— 
with stunning effectiveness to the point. 
Whether he is eluding some tedious 
person who wishes to press an inferior 
work on his attention, or writing quite 
frankly to a publisher or magazine edi- 
tor for money, or celebrating friendship 
or a family loyalty in tones of exquisite 
sensibility, James is the soul of courtesy. 
He was, says Mr. Edel in his authorita- 
tive introduction, “incapable of offering 
a thought without pinning a flower in 
its button-hole.” 

Jamesian courtesy is scarcely a lead- 
ing characteristic of our American writ- 
ers. Belligerence and even venom are 
more often the marks of those who en- 
gaged, as James did, in taking on all 
comers. The Vintage Mencken (Vin- 
tage Books, $.95) preserves the more 
vinegary remarks and essays of the Sage 
of Baltimore, one of the most notable 
disparagers of courtesy in our time. (Yet 
he did pay his victims the courtesy of 
taking them seriously.) Here is Men- 
cken on the “boobsoisie,” on Prohibition 
and Presbyterians, on “Dr. Calvin Cool- 
idge” and on “The Calamity of Ap- 
pomattox.” He is eminently quotable, 
yet out of context he is outrageous; and 
in context he is not always plausible. 

A controversialist of a graver and 
higher sort, and a gadfly of his time who 
seems more marked for permanence 
than Mencken, is Orestes Brownson. 
After a dearth of Brownson material, 
we now have two anthologies, the well- 
rounded Brownson Reader, edited by 
Alvan S. Ryan (Kenedy, $4.50) and the 
specialized Orestes Brownson: Selected 
Essays, edited by Russell Kirk CRegnery, 
$.95). Brownson, for all that he was at 
times a fierce controversialist, is, as Mr. 
Kirk puts it, “one of those dead that 
give us life.” The essays, all political, in 
Mr. Kirk’s collection do not include any 
reprinted in Mr. Ryan’s. The latter an- 
thology should stand for a long time as 
standard, because of the perception of 
its introduction and prefaces as well as 
for its carefully chosen contents. 





Brownson speaks to us as an Amer- 
ican, ““Yankee of Yankees,” and as a 
Catholic speaking out on issues long 
forgotten and others still unresolved. 
Great-souled as Brownson was, and of 
commanding importance in the devel- 
opment of the American mind, he was 
not a great man in the literary sense. 
This is unfortunate, for it means that 
he left no one work to represent him 
and his ideas to posterity. Lesser men, 
in the non-literary sense, of his time 
did. At hand are works by three of 
Brownson’s contemporaries. The re- 
prints that represent them anew are 
Hawthorne’s Short Stories, edited by 
Newton Arvin (Vintage, $.95), The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, by 
Edgar Allan Poe (Heritage, $5.00), and 
Stephen Crane: Stories and Tales, edit- 
ed by Robert Wooster Stallman (Vin- 
tage, $.95). 

Mr. Arvin gathers together twenty- 
four stories of “curiously cool intensity,” 
stories which show a “pensive anxiety” 
about the human condition. Mr. Arvin’s 
word for Poe is “fiercely anxious”; to 
Joseph Wood Krutch, who contributes 
the introduction to the Heritage edition 
of Poe’s longest tale and closest approach 
to the novel, Poe’s anxiety is horror “un- 
controllably evoked,” and the result “a 
visionary world of which he was the 
only inhabitant.” Interestingly enough, 
Mr. Stallman’s introduction to the 
Crane selections ranks Crane “in the 
second rank with Poe.” His short story 
“The Open Boat” is, like Pym, a sea 
story, and as well a story of psycholog- 
ical horror; this together with the chief 
prose Crane wrote, except The Red 
Badge of Courage, appears in this care- 
fully edited text. 


|= REPRINTS representing the literary 
work of our own day are likely to 
be in the field in which our time excels, 
that of criticism. It is possible today for 
the general reader to build up, at little 
cost, a generous library in the critical 
art, and to know he also possesses work 
in itself of outstanding literary merit. 
Any such collection may well start with 
the critical work of Van Wyck Brooks, 
who is foremost of American critics in 
making the appraisal of books an in- 
(Continued on page 217) 
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* Books for Christmas * 


from P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS FOR 129 YEARS 


ST. THERESE AND HER MISSION 


By Assé Anpre Comses, S.T.D. A 
new and surprising study of the 
often-misunderstood personality of 


St. Thérése of Lisieux, whom Pius X , ° 
‘called “the greatest saint of modern to the first Christma 
was made into a Ring... 


times.” By the leading scholar of St. 

Thérése. $3.50 

SYMBOLS OF CHRIST And the Ring was handed down through 190) 
By Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. The years to our own time, transforming the lives of 
all who bestowed and received it. Here is the 
chronicle of the sinners and saints who possessed 
it and were possessed by it. A bold and imagin- 
tive story to read in the glow of Christmas and t 


origins and meanings of the sym- 
bols that represent Christ, and how 
they unify the Old and New Testa- 


ments. Magnificently illustrated by 
William V. Cladek. $2.50 remember forever. $3.75 


PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY THE CASTLE 

By Acost1 GemeELti, O.F.M., 

MD. A Paster eeallal state- AND THE RING 
f the Catholic < ach 

ati i sues a By f sts ntl = ae 


the Chairman of the Pontifical Aca- 
demy of Sciences. $2.95 








WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 


By Rr. Rev. James P. Ketry and 
Mary T. Extis. The fundamentals of 
the Catholic religion and the prin- 
cipal doctrines of the Church. “High- 
ly recommended.”—Catholic World 

$2.50 
THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 


By Jean Guritton. How an unbe- 
liever of good will may reach ac- 
ceptance of Christ along the path of 
reason. ‘Deserves the highest praise.” 
—R. L. Bruckberger, N. Y. Times 
$3.75 
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Can religion 
and psychiatry 
work together? 


Yes, say eleven noted theologians, philosophers, 
anthropologists, and psychiatrists. They have 
written this book to show how it can be done— 
and is being done today. Each, from the point of 
view of his own specialty, shows how psychiatry 
is re-discovering theology’s age-old concept of the 
unity of man, and how psychiatry can help man 
realize more fruitfully his religious and spiritual 
ideals. 

“A book which should be on the must list of 
every priest and every Catholic.” —Virginia Kirkus 


FAITH, REASON 
AND MODERN 
PSYCHIATRY 


Edited by FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, 
M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.P. 
Foreword by . 

JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


By Canon Jacques Lecrerco. The 
revolutionary new book on the 
canonical religious life that has won 
the popular and critical acclaim of all 
Europe. $3.75 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 


By Anpré Frossarp. An informal 
and delightful book about monks 
—their daily life, their work, and the 
various Orders. “Rarely have I come 
upon a book so useful, instructive, 
and charming.”—Jnformation $2.95 


HOPE OR DESPAIR 


By A. M. Carré. The Christian reply 
to the pessimism expressed in the at- 
titudes and literature of our time. 
“The theology of hope magnificently 
expounded.”—London Tablet $2.95 






THE MEANING OF 
THE MONASTIC LIFE 


By Louts Bouyer. An analysis of the 
approach to perfection, showing that 
the monastic ideal is Christianity at its 
maximum purity and intensity. $4.00 


























PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN PRACTICE 


By WicuiBaLp Demat, O.S.B. A sys- 
tematic guide to the aims and methods 


of pastoral psychology, for the edu- 
cator and pastor. $4.00 











For the children: 
MARY 

: IS OUR 
|) MOTHER 


By F. R. Boscuvoce-. A sim- 
ple and beautiful book about 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, illus- 
trated in color and perfect for 
Christmas giving. Ages 6-10. 
$2.00 
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Inside Africa by John Gunther. 
Harper. 952 pp. $6. 


1 jerg are forty-four countries or polit- 
ical subdivisions in Africa. Mr. 
Gunther saw the most important of 
these. He visited 105 different towns 
and took fifty-four different trips by air. 
Altogether he traveled more than 40,000 
miles, talked to 1,503 people, and read 
an astonishing number of books, tracts 
and articles on the most explosive con- 
tinent in the world to-day. 

The result is a superb and memorable 
piece of reporting, a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of facts and impressions, lively and 
engaging, characterized by good humor 
and good writing. This is the best one- 
volume secular study of Africa, north 
and south of- thé Sahara, that we are 
likely to see in this generation. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first includes the north and east— 
from Casablanca to Suez, and East 
Africa as far north as Tanganyika. The 
second part covers the south and west, 
beginning with the Union of South 
Africa and passing northward through 
the Belgian Congo to British and French 
West Africa. 

Mr. Gunther compares European 
colonial policies and expresses a prefer- 
ence for the British system because the 
average African in British territory “has 
more copious access to the two things 
Africans need most—education and jus- 
tice.” He emphasizes the sharp contrast 
between South Africa, which is increas- 
ing repression step by step, and Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, which are march- 
ing nearer and nearer freedom. 

The nationalist awakening, “Mr. 
Gunther believes, cannot be stopped. 
Yet large areas of Africa are not yet 
ready for full self-government. This is 
the central African dilemma. Some real 
danger exists that, if nationalism suc- 
ceeds too soon, the new governments 
may be exploited by unseasoned and in- 
experienced African politicians. 

Race relations is at the bottom of most 
contemporary friction. If whites and 
blacks can live and work together amic- 
ably, on a basis of equality, in harmoni- 
ous communities, Africa will have a 
wonderful future. If not, Africa may be 
lost to chaos, to civil war, to feudalism, 
or to Communism. 


American policy, at the moment, is to 
sympathize with colonial peoples in their 
desire for self-government, but to do 
nothing that will embarrass European 
colonial powers. This policy is simply 
not good enough. Mr. Gunther argues 
strongly and convincingly for a much 
more unambiguous policy in favor of the 
African people. 

Mr. Gunther has little to say about 
Christian missionary activity. But if mil- 
lions of Africans are to make the perilous 
journey from the stone age to the atomic 
age successfully, Christianity is impera- 
tive to save them from the horror of 
exchanging a primitive society for the 
kind of civilization that offers only 
gadgets, speed and bubble gum. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


The Dark Eye in Africa by Laurens 
Van Der Post. Morrow. 224 pp. 


$3 
“SAAR Kexap,” a Malay phrase 
meaning the “dark eye,” is an 
expression used in Sumatra and Java to 
describe the malady that afflicts a rep- 
utable member of the community and 
provokes him to murder his family and 
friends. The “dark eye,” says African 
born Laurens Van Der Post, is making 
its initial appearance in Africa in many 
ways. To blame for the conditions that 
breed this scourge, claims Van Der Post, 
is the white man. 
That a white man should take up pen 


John Gunther: Facts and impressions 


in defense of the African blacks is not 
surprising in 1955. What is unusual 
about Van Der Post’s volume—originally 
prepared for delivery from the lect:ire 
platform—is the author’s attempt to look 
beyond economic and anthropological 
arguments and center his thesis on phil- 
osophical and theological tenets. 

What is even more unusual is Van 
Der Post’s insistence that it is the con- 
dition of the white man rather than the 
black man that has brought bloodshed 
and rapine in Africa. It is the colonial 
master’s eye which has been darkened, 
Van Der Post argues that the drying up 
of Western man’s soul since the en- 
thronement of reason has been just as 
steady and marked as has been the 
advance of the desert upon Capetown. 
Incapable of providing happiness and 
direction to his own steps, the white man 
can impart no values to a race whose 
temples he has destroyed and whose 
traditions he has belittled. 

Nor has Christianity been equal to the 
challenge, charges Van Der Post. It has 
failed to teach its own to look upon the 
African black as an individual; it has 
failed to extend its influence on the con- 
tinent beyond the lip service of the 
Sabbath. In its acceptance of a separate 
church for the black man with a separate 
structure, it has bowed to mammon. 

Having buried the black man’s past, 
the white man has refused him a future. 
Having deified his own society, the 
white man will not admit others to its 
ranks. Having properly exorcised the 
heathen in him, the white man bars the 
way to the black man as he seeks new 
altars. These are the charges of Van Der 
Post’s indictment. 

The solution, if any there be, to the 
melange of problems which we conven- 
iently dub the African Unrest is in the 
white man himself. Only when he has 
removed the mote from his own eye may 
he expect to have the necessary vision to 
lead others. Thus speaks this earnest 
observer. 

Francis X. GALLAGHER 


Blue Veils, Red Tents by Rene Gardi. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Roy. 239 pp. $5. 


VW we of the humid regions were 
“exposed” to grade school gee 
graphy, at least one lesson which always 
impressed us was the chapter on the 
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Sahara. As the teacher described that 
great desert, through our fertile imagi- 
nations we could see the lines of camels 
trailing laboriously along the horizon 
where a few melancholy palms stood 
isolated in the sand. There was always a 
solitary Arab, kneeling in the sand and 
praying to Allah with his face turned 
towards the east. All about him was 
sand, sand and nothing but sand for 
miles around. 

Only one of the many reasons for 
reading Rene Gardi’s thoroughly fasci- 
nating Blue Veils, Red Tents is that our 
mental picture of the desert is largely a 
false one. “If it were possible to traverse 
the entire Sahara in all directions with- 
in the space of one week, only one day 
of it would be spent on sand.” Our Swiss 
author says so—and he should know for 
he travelled through the Sahara twice. 
His pleasing pen and perfect photo- 
graphs will destroy many illusions. You 
will discover that there is no place in the 
Sahara where rain never falls. Indeed, 
clouds are not uncommon; rain comes 
with amazing suddenness and ferocity; 
and death by drowning is no desert 
anomaly. Oases produce not only a few 
date palms but also crops of wheat, bar- 
ley and vegetables. Some of the Saharan 
oases are so large that it takes a day’s 
journey to cross them; and one enchant- 
ingly described by Gardi, El Golea, is a 
living page from The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment, where fountains play, 
many different fruits grow, doves rest in 
the palm trees and there are endless 
hedges, tall as a man, with roses hang- 
ing down in red and white cascades. 

Such attractions tend to obscure the 
hardships of desert life so honestly por- 
trayed by the author; he too occasionally 
forgets them. “Once you have travelled 
in a camel caravan and listened to the 
sound of its bells, the hoarse screams of 
its camels, and the strange sound their 
feet make as they shuffle through the 
sand, you are captured by the desert for- 
ever.” Persuaded by his polished prose, 
the reader is quite likely to join him on 
a daydream hegira, a prisoner of the 
emotional and exotic lure of the Sahara. 

Blue Veils, Red Tents is an exception- 
ally well-written account of the physical 
and human aspects of the Sahara, inter- 
esting as well as informative. It merits a 
place on the book-shelves of school 
libraries as well as those of the armchair 
adventurers and the geographic gour- 
mets. Ricuarp J. Houx 
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Illustration from “Blue Veils, Red Tents” 


Oasis village called the Zaouia of Temassinine in the midst of Sahara sand dunes 


Portrait of Europe by Salvador de 
Madariaga. Roy. 204 pp. $3.50. 


Me pE Mapariaca, philosopher and 
historian, onetime representative of 
his country at the League of Nations, 
offers here a most entertaining volume 
which is at once a plea for European 
unity and a discussion of the causes 
which make such unity difficult. One 
thinks immediately of comparing it with 
such books as Christopher Dawson's 
Understanding Europe or Belloc’s Esto 
Perpetua. One great failing of the Span- 
ish philosopher’s book is immediately 
apparent: he has written of Europe, of 
its disunity and of the prospects for 
unity, without once mentioning Cath- 
olicism, the bond which produced 
Henry Adams’ beloved medieval unity; 
and the absence of which has brought, 
in Europe as elsewhere, twentieth cen- 
tury multiplicity. To write on such a 
theme and to omit a study of disunity as 
a result of religious sundering, is to com- 


mit the ancient crime of presenting 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 


This being remarked, one can settle 
down to enjoy some brilliant writing 
that is always entertaining, even if it 
will not stand close analysis. Very fine, 
for example, is the section of the book 
which presents the quintessential Euro- 
pean as a composite of Hamlet, Don 
Quixote, Faust and Don Juan; at least 
three, and perhaps four, experts would 
be needed for a competent assay of the 
soundness of Senor de Madariaga’s es- 
say, but to the amateur in such things 
it makes sense and offers a novel ap- 
proach to the study of the European 
character. 


De Madariaga makes much of lin- 
guistic differences; again, his suggestions 
are ingenious, but perhaps do not bear 
too close analysis. There is too much 
neatness about his formulations, and 
perhaps the cleverness and at the same 
time the limitations of the brief study 
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are summed up in a concluding para- 
graph: 
So this is Europe. A country of quality 
rather than of quantity, rich in shades and 
in tensions, where men have acquired not 
only neat individual but neat national out- 
lines, so clearly defined that the intuition 
can express them in one-word symbols, 
thus: the Englishman, an island; the 
Frenchman, a crystal; the Spaniard, a cas- 
tle; the German, a river; the Italian, a foil. 
... A word, a tool for the Englishman, is 
a blueprint of the object for-the French- 
man; a mental projectile for the Spaniard; 
an encyclopedia of the idea it expresses for 
the German; an exquisite morsel to be en- 
joyed, for the Italian. Love, an indulgence 
for the Englishman, is a bodily argument 
for the Frenchman; an intelligent game for 
the Italian; a fire for the Spaniard; a flood 
for the German; a mystical perversion for 
the Russian. Thought, an affectation for 
the Englishman, is a natural function for 
the Frenchman; a pleasure for the Italian; 
a specialty for the German; a vice in the 
Russian, and a torture for the Spaniard. 
Within its “limits, this is a most en- 
joyable book and one productive of most 
helpful insights for the reader who 
thinks of Europe only as a small spot 
on the world’s map. 
BERNARD THEALL, O.S.B. 


The Socialist Party of America by 
David A. Shannon. Macmillan. 
320 pp. $4.50. 


bine Socialist Party in this country is 
dead. From the highpoint of its in- 
fluence in 1912, when more than a mil- 
lion voters gave it their support, the 
party dwindled in strength to the point 
where it was outclassed by the Prohibi- 
tionists in the 1952 election. 

The Socialist Party of America pre- 
sents the story of the party from its 
birth and virile youth in the first dec- 
ades of this century to its present state 
of impotence. 

Two figures dominate the movement 
during these years—Eugene Debs and 
Norman Thomas. Although both were 
native Americans, and not deportable 
like so many other fellowers of “isms,” 
they differed greatly in background and 
character. Debs came to Socialism from 
the labor movement. He had little for- 
mal education and directed his appeal 
to the working man. Thomas came to 
the party from the ministry with two 
college degrees. His strongest appeal was 
to intellectuals. 

The history of the party mirrors this 
diverse leadership. When Debs was the 
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David A. Shannon: A lost cause 


guiding spirit of the movement, Social- 
ism found its strength in the laboring 
class, with strong party organization 
among workers in places like Little 
Rock, Ark., and Reading, Pa. But when 
Thomas was in command during the 
depression years, dwindling membership 
shifted to the big cities, college students 
and immigrant groups. 

Paradoxically, the party founded on 
the Marxist doctrine that Capitalism 
was bankrupt, was itself to fall victim 
to the Great Depression which was to 
have liquidated the enemy. Socialism 
suffered its greatest reverses during the 
thirties. To Norman Thomas the reason 
for Socialist failure was clear: “It was 
Roosevelt in a word.” The New Deal 
took membership from the party’s right 
and the Communists took revolution- 
aries from the left. 

But there are more basic reasons for 
the failure of Socialism in America. 
Some of these are (1) the two party 
system—Americans do not relish the idea 
of throwing away votes on a lost cause, 
(2) Americans are not as class conscious 
as Europeans—no one wants to be 
thought of as poor, there is no prole- 
tariat, and (3) the success of American 
capitalism—as the rich got richer, the 
poor did not get poorer as the Social- 
ists had predicted. 

The author crams his book with 
names, events and figures which make it 
useful as a reference but detract from 
its readability. I would like to have had 
more material on Debs and Thomas, and 
more space devoted to party platforms 
and principles. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


A Little Rebellion by Marion L. Star- 
key. Knopf. 258 pp. $4. 


I ENvy can be tolerated within the 
historian’s guild, then Marion L, 
Starkey has written a book which any 
historian may wish he had written him- 
self. The fine fusion of history and style, 
the subtle blending of flavor of the times 
with sense of human drama, the sound 
scholarship revealed through modes of 
literary excellence, all combine to make 
A Little Rebellion a work of art. 

As an incident in Massachusetts his- 
tory, Shays’ Rebellion is already known 
to the reader familiar with the Critical 
Period which followed the American 
Revolution. The “little rebellion” which 
came to a climax at the Springfield 
arsenal and left blood on the snow, 
American blood sent spurting by Amer- 
ican rifles in American hands, was an 
example of the failure of seaboard men 
of property to solve the economic dilem- 
ma of the debtor-farmers of the “back 
country.” 

But Miss Starkey has given a wider, 
more general interpretation to the New 
England event. The rebellious agrarians 
showed what evil could come of carry- 
ing to absurd conclusions the Revolu- 
tionary injunctions of Sam Adams. The 
people of Greenwich claimed to be deal- 
ing with oppressions exactly as Adams 
had taught them. But Adams was no 
longer sympathetic to civil strife. One 
revolution had been enough. English 
tyranny was defeated. The habit of 
resistance must give way to government 
under law. “A young republic, not yet 
accepted among the concourse of nations 

. must guard its dignity as circum 
spectly as a young maid.” 

Time, more liberal legislation by the 
General Court, the accessibility of 
western lands, and a firmer central gov- 
ernment under the new federal Consti- 
tution might dilute the rancor of Shays 
followers, Miss Starkey suggests. But 
economic protests would be part of the 
American story in the Whiskey Rebel 
lion of Washington’s administration, the 
Greenback Party following the Civil 
War, the Populists’ revolt of 1892, and 
the rural protests of the twentieth cer 
tury. The failure of Shays’ method of 
violent resistance in the eighteenth cer 
tury predicted the alternative of later 
protest: the more orderly and _ legal 
devices of political expression through 
organized parties and platforms. Resist: 
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ance to unjust laws would never be 
denied as the right of every man (even 
Shays came to be something of a hero 
and Massachusetts has grown proud of 
him), but in a representative democracy 
the right of resistance would find more 
worthy means to the end of human 
freedom. 

This is history as it should be written, 
history recaptured in all the clarity of 
detail of the past but seen in relation to 
the whole stream of history. To add that 
the book is delightful reading is to 
recommend it to every American. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


The Civil War in Pictures by Fletch- 
er Pratt. Holt. 256 pp. $10. 

The Frontier Years, L. A. Huffman, 
Photographer of the Plains, by 
Mark H. Brown and W. R. Fel- 
ton. Holt. 272 pp. $10. 


MM Pratt has solved the perplexing 
problem of how to approach, and 
illustrate, the Civil War from a new an- 
gle by reproducing for our benefit, and 
entertainment, pictures and comments 
from those once famous publications, 
Harper's Weekly and Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper. 

He does this with a commentary of 
his own that is enlightening and judi- 
cious, and one only wishes that he had 
reproduced the advertisements on a 
larger scale. It is a pity one must strain 
one’s eyes a little while reading of “Im- 
mense Profits to be made selling our 
large stationery prize packet” or of 
“STEEL COLLARS, enameled white, 
Having the appearance and comfort of 
linen . . . worn in England for the last 





Spotted Eagle’s hostile Sioux Indian village 
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Photographs by L. A. Huffman from “The Frontier Years” 
Hide-hunters at work on a dead buffalo 


two years in preference to any other col- 
lar, as they are readily cleansed in one 
minute with a sponge.” These instru- 
ments of torture were obtainable for the 
nominal sum of one dollar. Tiffany & 
Co. respectfully inform us that they 
have rearranged and extended the sta- 
tionery department of their Fancy Goods 
Establishment. Elsewhere we learn it is 
“STARTLING! but true. The volun- 
teers are braving the danger of fever, 
Scurvy, Wounds & Cholera. Many a 
gallant fellow will leave his bones to 
bleach, who by the aid of Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment would have returned 
to his family strong and healthy.” Little 
wonder there were those who sent two 
dollars to Jerry Thomas for his practical 
opus, bound in cloth, “How to Mix 
Drinks.” 


In contrast to this unimportant but 


Mee - 


competent addition to the huge number 
of books about the Civil War, Messieurs 
Brown and Felton, with equal compe- 
tence, have provided us with The Fron- 
tier Years, one of the few works avail- 
able on the early history of Montana 
and apparently the first life of L. A. 
Huffman. This worthy gentleman was 
a photographer of some standing in his 
profession whose pictures of sites, land- 
marks, settlers, soldiers, Indians, and 
living and dead buffaloes are illustrative 
of the life of the West in pre-railroad 
days. A good many are reproduced for 
our benefit, while the authors wisely de- 
vote but thirty pages to Mr. Huffman. 
The rest of the book is about early Mon- 
tana and its worthies, and about its far 
more numerous unworthies. 

During the period the authors cover, 
the gallant, but grossly imprudent Cus- 
ter and a General Miles seem to have 
been the only Montanans of stature, 
unless we include a few Indians whose 
characters excite our respect and whose 
misfortunes arouse our pity. The authors 
fall back on the picturesque, the eccen- 
tric and the quaint, but early Montan- 
ans seem to have been a singularly drab 
lot of people. That poor prostitute, 
Calamity Jane, was partly fake, the 
cowboys of interest only to little boys, 
and the political trickery and commer- 
cial connivery detailed for our amuse- 
ment provide pretty so-so entertainment. 
However, in Montana there is always 
the scenery, and of this Huffrnan’s pic- 
tures are very fine. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 
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Nine Men by Fred Rodell. Random 
House. 338 pp. $5. 


|= confidential aside, the peek be- 


hind the scenes, the low down, al- 
ways makes interesting reading. Even 
when the subject is the staid institution 
of the United States Supreme Court the 
peek is no less exciting. And here we 
have it, all the way from 1790 to 1955. 

Professor Rodell’s book is not merely 
content, however, to give its readers “the 
cheap thrill of vicariously peeping 
through key holes at undressed Justices.” 
It evaluates the men who have made up 
the Supreme Court and considers what, 
for better or worse, they have done to 
the nation while on the Court. 

The Professor tells us, over and over 
again, that after all is said the Justices 
are only human. That the Court, same 
as everybody else, is tarred with the 
brush of original sin comes as no particu- 
lar surprise, and yet the author gnashes 
his teeth for the first thirty-two pages, 
implying and stating that because of this 
humanity and the irresponsible power 
vested in that humanity, we do not have 
the Court we think we have. 

Well, we know that. At least most 
lawyers certainly do; the same lawyers, 


incidently, who “will not understand it 
(this book) because it is not written 
down to them.” This embarrassing 
knowledge of our judicial shortcomings, 
instead of making us cynics as reading 
Rodell alone could do, should rather 
make us grateful for the good men we 
have had, forever plumping for their 
moral and intellectual successors. 

The author readily admits to pre- 
judices and measures men in public life 
(including the Justices) by two such 
prejudices. He is, first of all, a “liberal” 
himself, and hence tends to admire all 
“liberals.” Secondly, he is devoted to 
and is constantly seeking the intellec- 
tually honest and courageous man in 
public life; a search, at least in the 
judiciary, that has met with some disap- 
pointment. 

Although Professor Rodell’s carp is in- 
teresting and lively, there is another view 
of the situation which is less disappoint- 
ing: that is that we have had as good 
men or better than we deserve, and that 
our hope, our future, lies in educating 
judges to think and believe that what is 
impossible with them alone is possible 
with the help of God. 


James G. Nort 


The Pastor's Cat by Msgr. Edward 
Vincent Dailey. Bruce. 146 pp. 
$2.75. 


H™ is a charming addition to the 
growing collection of Chicagoana, 
near-north side division, sub-section 
Holy Name Cathedral parish, depres- 
sion years. 

The experience of the author, while 
an assistant at Holy Name during those 
bleak and hungry years, was that “a 
spiritual plot aimed at stealing heaven” 
for the motley group of characters who 
frequented the vicinity was afoot—and 
Christ seemed to be “the chief accom- 
plice.” Like the pastor’s battered and 
unpopular stray cat, these derelict and 
eccentric souls got themselves into ap- 
parently hopeless situations—only to be 
rescued, sometimes in the nick of time, 
by the miracle of grace. Many of them 
will be recognized as authentic “char- 
acters” set in a familiar background: 
Barney Kessell, the warm-hearted little 
Jew who began Barney’s Market Club- 
and was also largely responsible for the 
foundation and upkeep of Maryhouse, 
that haven for the jobless and desperate 
women of the thirties; Pigeon Jenny, 
who considered feeding the pigeons al- 








THE NAMES OF CHRIST 


By Louis of Leon, O.S.A. 
Translated by Dr. Edward J. Schuster 


$4.75 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ANIMATE NATURE 


By Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 


THIS is a spiritual classic from the pen of Louis of 
Leon, Augustinian friar and rénowned theologian of 
the sixteenth century. A contemporary of St. John of 
the Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, and Louis of Granada, 
he led a life filled with strife, jealousy, persecution, 
and even imprisonment. 


$4.75 


WITHOUT sacrifice of integrity and clarity, Father 
Koren here presents the basic questions of philosoph- 
ical psychology. Just as he did in An Introduction to 
the Science of Metaphysics (published earlier this 
fall) he has followed the scholastic scheme and tech- 
nique of presentation, but has phrased his arguments 
in language easily grasped by students who are not 
familiar with Latin. 

Professors will welcome a manual of rational psy- 
chology in readable English, for which they have 
long hoped. As in his work on metaphysics Father 
Koren has appended sections on Suggested Readings, 
Review Questions, and a list of the more important 
primary and secondary sources. 


The Names of Christ provides an inspiring commen- 
tary on the various names which are applied to Christ 
in Sacred Scripture. Far from being a technical or 
purely exegetical treatise, the work abounds with in- 
spiring and practical applications to the spiritual life. 
It is a work filled with humane sympathy, poetic 
charm, and devotion to Christ. 





At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., eustisuers~ - 


15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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most a matter of conscience; a few of 
Chicago’s Finest down at the Chicago 
Avenue Police Station. All of these are 
settled comfortably between the pastor’s 
two cats—the aforementioned derelict, 
and a later interloper who charmed the 
whole parish by his suave good man- 
ners and tactful ways, until the terrible 
day—Good Friday, it was, too—when he 
_well, his fall from grace was a pre- 
cipitous one indeed! 

Monsignor Dailey has a homey, fire- 
and-slippers style which meanders — as 
fireside chats are apt to do—but which 
gets his message across very well. If his 
book suffers from lack of dramatic and 
conclusive wind-ups for all of his be- 
loved strays, it is the fault of his integ- 
rity, for the book bespeaks straight truth, 
when it might easily have been explod- 
ed into dramatic shallowness. The 
temptation to elaborate just a little on 
some of these people must have been a 
strong one—even for a Monsignor! 

A good book for our busy modern 
world which, while treating the strays 
and derelicts with great clinical efficien- 
cy, has found very little time to love 
them as God’s children. 

Vircinia C, JuLier 


Thurber’s Dogs by James Thurber. 
Simon and Schuster. 294 pp. 
$3.95. 


Hr is a collection of the best stories 
and drawings by one of Dog’s Best 
Friends. James Thurber, originator of 
that bumbling bloodhound with the 
polka-dot eye, has owned and_ been 
owned by over fifty dogs. Muggs, the 
airdale who bit everybody, was in a class 
by himself where he belonged. 

We hesitate to call Mr. Thurber a 
dog-lover because by his own definition, 
“a dog lover is a dog who loves another 
dog.” Definitely, though, he is a dog 
fancier, fancying the standard French 
Poodle, and, narrowing down the field 
again, his own poodle, Christabel. After 
making the acquaintance of Christabel, 
and an earlier incumbent, Medve, we 
can share Mr. Thurber’s enthusiasm for 
the breed. 

Getting down to serious writing, 
which he does not do for several chap- 
ters, Mr. Thurber deplores as ridiculous 
the Continental trim required of French 
poodles entering the dog shows. Says 
Mr. Thurber, this outmoded and un- 
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James Thurber: A dog’s best friend 


necessary practice tends to make a fool 
and buffoon of an intelligent, dignified 
animal. To these sentiments there will 
be growls of approval from man and dog 
all over the land. 

How I remember the embarrassment 
of my own white maltese terrier after the 
Spring shearing which was supposed to 
make him more comfortable during the 
“dog days”! He would hide under the 
bed or go skulking behind furniture, 
knowing full well that he looked very 
much like an old man cavorting in long 
underwear! 

In a chapter entitled “Blaze in, the 
Sky” the author entertainingly resurrects 
the ten-year old story of the three serv- 
icemen who were “bumped” from an 
Army plane to make room for Blaze, the 
bull mastiff which was being shipped to 
Faye Emerson by her erstwhile husband, 
Elliott Roosevelt. 

“Collie in the Driveway” will come as 
quite a shock to admirers of the late 
Albert Payson Terhune who in many 
ways did not think as highly of homo 
sapiens as he did of his Sunnybank 
collies. 

“Lo, Hear the Gentle Bloodhound” is 
a spirited defense of this most maligned, 
as well as the gentlest dog in dogdom. 
This is one of the best chapters in the 
book. Mr. Thurber, who does not go in 
for understatement says, “Bloodhounds 
have done more for humanity than all 
other canines and most men.” 

In spite of this praise, Mr. Thurber 
does not recommend the bloodhound as 
a household pet. He cites the experience 
of the late Henrik Van Loon, unhappy 
owner of a bloodhound who regarded 


his master as just an enticing scent to 
track down. “He was not interested in 
me or where I was,” said Mr. Van Loon. 
“All he cared about was how I got 
there.” 

This book is a “must” for—pardon the 
expression—all dog lovers! 
ANNE Cyr 


Towards Evening by Mary Hope. 
Sheed and Ward. 178 pp. $3. 


|= is a golden book, and not only for 
people who now are in the evening of 
life. It is a book for anyone who may 
expect to reach old age some day. 
Written in gracefully faultless English, 
it is a book that brings hope and happi- 
ness. If I may be allowed to be personal 
—and perhaps a withered octogenarian 
has such privilege—I assert that this is 
the most comforting document I have 
read in many years. 

The author is not a pietist, nor is she 
a religionist. But she has a way, a knack, 
of making piety lovable and lovely. “Stay 
with me,” she seems to say, “it is towards 
evening, and the day is now far spent.” 
And gladly and gratefully, we stay with 
her and listen to her. Ever charming is’ 
her causerie. But let me quote a few of 
her epigrammatic sentences. I pick them 
at random. 

“God, the perfect artist, made all pre- 
paration with silent strength. When 
time was ripe, when in the eyes of all, 
Jesus had become mature (He who had 
possessed infinite wisdom through all 
ages ), then, and then only, was His per- 
fection manifested.” 

“Poor Francis Thompson! None will 
ever know what he had suffered of 
weakness and disgrace before he wrote, 
‘,.. must Thou char the wood ere Thou 
canst limn with it?” 

“Doubtless one of the greatest assets 
for a happy old age is the ability to enjoy 
being alone. Solitude is frequently the 
lot of the elderly, and those who can 
love it are fortunate. There is a great 
difference between what we dub loneli- 
ness and aloneness.” 

But I suggest that you vourself read 
the pages that deal with the Little 
Sisters of the Poor and numberless other 
subjects. The book is so rejuvenating 
that when you close it you may be 
tempted to say: “If old age is like this, 
‘tis pity to be young.” 


Rev. J. M. Leren 
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Around the Year with the Trapp 
Family by Maria Augusta Trapp. 
Pantheon. 250 pp. $3.95. 


Few SIGHTS are so ludicrous as that of 
the faculty of a new college planting 


| ivy along the walls and then converging 


about a round table to plot the college 
traditions. 

Some young families with liturgical 
leanings feel about that genuine when 
the mother self-consciously makes three 
crosses with the knife over the loaves of 
bread or the father lights the Advent 
wreath. 

On the other hand, just as ivy-weath- 
ered walls and decades of serious schol- 
arship give a genuinely impressive char- 
acter to a college, a true liturgical tradi- 
tion gives wholeness and a gleaming 
beauty to family life. 

The Trapp Family Singers have a 
genuine liturgical family life. They 
have brought from their native Austria 
to Stowe, Vermont the knowledge of 
how to celebrate their feasts and fasts in 
the Lord. 

Mrs. Trapp, in her introduction, ac- 
knowledges that the traditions she de- 
scribes cannot simply be imitated. Yet, 
she hopes that her readers will find in 
her book hints that will make their lives 
more expressive of their religion and 
that will help parents and children grow 
closer together. 

To this end, she describes her fam- 
ily’s liturgical customs for Advent and 
Christmas, the Carnival season from 
January 6 to Ash Wednesday, “the 
green meadow’—that long season from 
the Saturday after Pentecost to Advent 
when the priest wears green vestments 
and such beautiful feasts as Corpus 
Christi and the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart occur. 

That is “celebrating with the family 
in Heaven.” 

For celebrating with the family on 
earth, Mrs. Trapp suggests group dis- 
cussions, singing, dancing, reading 
aloud, recorded home concerts and story 
telling . . . all conducive to keeping the 
family busy and happy together. 

For the cook, Mrs. Trapp includes 
traditional recipes for many feasts (those 
I tried were delicious) and for the mu- 
sically-minded, fifty-four song arrange- 
ments by Monsignor Franz Wasner, all 
of them delightfully singable. 

When asked “What did you do to 
keep your children at home?” Mrs. 


Trapp frequently says, “If you spend 
the first ten years with your children; 
they will spend the next ten years with 
you.” Her book should help many par- 
ents to do just that in a profitable and 
pleasurable way. 

Marcery FRrisBir 


Marriage, A Medical and Sacra- 
mental Study by Alan Keenan, 
O.F.M., and John Ryan, M.D. 
Sheed and Ward. 337 pp. $4.50. 


= TITLE of this book on marriage 
quite completely and concisely covers 
its content. Marriage, A Medical and 
Sacramental Study is just that, and it is 
a “study” that might well profit the mar- 
ried as well as those about to be. 

The medical parts of the book, written 
by John Ryan, M.D., contain a very well 
balanced presentation of physiology, 
anatomy of the reproductive system, but, 
more important, some of their psycholog- 
ical implications which are more vital to 
the success of marriage than knowledge 
of biological facts. 

Dr. Ryan gives sound advice on what 
is important for a young couple to know 
about themselves before they marry, and 
quite competently states this principle 
regarding sex education: “If sex educa- 
tion were centered more on the physio- 
logical and psychological differences be- 
tween man and woman, on how these 
can be adjusted to their mutual benefit, 
and on the significance of the spiritual 
bond, what has been referred to as a 
difficult adjustment could be turned into 
a very simple one.” This bit of advice 
could be well heeded by parents who are 
afraid of the subject. 

In his attempt to be as all inclusive 
as possible on the medical aspect of mar- 
riage, Dr. Ryan devotes about eleven 
pages to the subject of artificial insemi- 
nation. He gives an excellent summary 
of the matter, but it is hardly a topic 
that is of much concern to many readers. 

Father Keenan, in presenting the 
sacramental aspects of marriage, con- 
siders the supernatural implications of 
marriage from the time of Adam to today 
when young people ask so many ques 
tions before matrimony. He takes into 
consideration the fact that marital sanc- 
tity, by its very nature, differs in means 
from the sanctity of the virgin, and 
brings into his work proof of depth of 
thinking in regard to marriage and its 
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relationship to the Mass and the 
Mystical Body. 

This book is to be particularly rec- 
ommended to parents and to teachers 
working with adolescents or young col- 
lege people. 

Mary D. Marno 


Beginning at Home by Mary Perkins 
Ryan. Liturgical Press. 158 pp. 
$3. 


Me Perkins Ryan, long a pioneer 
in popularizing the liturgy, has 
written a study guide for introducing it 
into more homes. 

The book, an item in the Popular 
Liturgical Library published at St. 
John’s Abbey, considers the Christian 
family pattern for dealing with neigh- 
bors, things, places, work, vocations, etc. 

Mrs. Ryan poses the difficult ques- 
tion: how best can we train (our 
children) for whatever God may want 
them to do for Him in the unknown 
world of the future? 

Mrs. Ryan’s answer, as we might ex- 
pect from Mind the Baby and her ex- 
cellent introduction to the Fides transla- 
tion of the Psalms, is serious, considered 
and provocative. But it isn’t an easy 
answer. 

Dealing with things, she brings up the 
interesting problem of “the incalculable 
quantities of God’s inanimate and ani- 
mate creatures (that) are being misused 
to provide raw material for junk. . . ” 

She considers it one of the great 
modern vices to feel disgraced by any 
need for help, “to feel that we must be 
able to pay in some immediate and con- 
crete way for everything, even for kind- 
ness.” 

These ideas are fresh, but we have 
come to expect Mrs. Ryan to wrench off 
our blinders and open our eyes to the 
compellingly beautiful sacramental as- 
pects of life. She does nothing so violent 
here. This is not the dynamic book to. 
tead before setting out to change the 
world. 

It will be valuable for the study clubs 
and classrooms for which its study ques- 
tions and discussions topics were de- 
signed. For someone who still needs to 
be enticed into interest in the family 
liturgical movement and a sacramental 
look at life, this book is not particularly 
recommended. 

Marcery FrissBie 
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Drawing by Bob Hines from “The Edge of the Sea” 
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“*. . , the intertidal world” 


The Edge of the Sea by Rachel Car- 
son. Houghton Mifflin. 276 pp. 
$2.95. 


I pe book is ecology, not a mere com- 
pilation of ecological fact; truly the 
edge of the sea, not just an edge. 

For though this is the story of one 
coast, the U.S.’s Atlantic, it is the story 
of all coasts because the Atlantic in- 
corporates all sea edges into their three 
basic types: rock, sand and coral. 

To read this book then is to follow 
the edge of the sea from Maine to the 
Keys: to peer into tidal pools of the 
rocky New England coast; to stroll and 
“sloosh” the broad sand beaches of 
North Carolina and the mud flats of 
Georgia; and to glide over the coral reefs 
of Florida. 

This is the intertidal world, that zone 
of life that the sea and land conquer 
twice a day and surrender as often to 
each other, an unusual world that suf- 
fers from the extremes of both its con- 


querers: surf, tides, ice; sun, wind and 
man plus the cataclysmic geological 
changes that make beaches out of moun- 
tains. Yet life not only established itself 
here but continues to maintain itself, 
precariously but persistently. 


Every available niche is taken. Many 
of the residents are visible as individ- 
uals; more are not and more still only 
by evidence of their aggregate effect. 
But regardless of size—plant or animal— 
nothing is passed-by. 

Miss Carson write. with authority 
but as extensive, keen and admirable as 
her knowledge, observation and dedica- 
tion are, her facility of description is no 
less a forte. With it she weaves the nat- 
ural histories of the intertidal flora and 
fauna into mosaics not only the marine 
biologist, professional naturalist, week- 
end naturalist will delight in and linger 
over but the erudite, adventurous and 
curious as well. 


Typical of her threads is this descrip- 
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“The world will be greatly blessed”* 
by the story of a mother who turned 


to Catholicism for courage to 
help her incurably ill child 


Red Shoes 
For Nancy 


By MARGUERITE HAMILTON 


“The most concrete evidence of a loving and 
reliable personal God, that I have ever known. 
Our family feels privileged to have been even a 
small part of Nancy Hamilton’s life.”—*DALE 
EVANS ROGERS 


“This very fine book must have been difficult 
indeed to write, but it is well worth our while as 
a practical handbook on gratitude to Almighty 
God.”—Books on Trial 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





New York 











Books reviewed or advertised in 
this issue may be obtained from 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF “BOOKS ON TRIAL” published 
eight times per year at Chicago, Ill. for Oc- 
tober 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Thomas More 
Association, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Ill.; Editor, Paul K. Cuneo, 6112 N. Navarre 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Managing editor, none; 
Business manager, Dan Herr, 7117 S. Clyde 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. The owner is: The Thomas More Asso- 
ciation, an Illinois not-for-profit corporation, 
which has no stock, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; Dan Herr, President, 7117 S. 
Clyde Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Jerome Dixon, Vice- 
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President, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner. 

Signed Paul K. Cuneo, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1955. (Seal) John C. Dra- 
hos, Notary Public. 


tion of the purple laver, a plant of the 
northern coast. “It resembles nothing so 
much as little pieces of brown transpar- 
ent plastic cut out of some one’s rain- 
coat. In the thinness of its fronds it is 
like the sea lettuce, but there is a dou- 
ble layer of tissue, suggesting a child’s 
rubber balloon that has collapsed so that 
the opposite walls are in contact.” 

Included for purposes of scientific 
classification, the appendix serves the 
less informed reader equally well. It 
and the sharp accurate sketches of Bob 
Hines that enliven most every page 
leave little to the imagination. 

This book is well worth the trip, per- 
haps better than an actual trip to the 
edge of the sea. Where else can you find 
a guide as competent and poetic as Miss 
Carson? And how else can you return 
so easily to see what you forgot or 
missed, and again come away refreshed 
and edified? 

Witiiam A. Murray 


The Second Miracle by Peter Greave. 
Holt. 254 pp. $3. 


| ages readers who meet Peter Greave 
in this book will call themselves for- 
tunate. First, they will meet a fine cour- 
ageous man; secondly, they will live the 
life he pictures from all angles, sharing 
his illness, suffering, uncertainty and 
dawning awareness of the purpose of 
life, recognition of the relationship of 
man to God. 

For Peter Greave was a victim for 
eight years of Hansen’s disease, com 
monly called leprosy. 

The book takes one through the 
scenes of Peter’s life in Calcutta, where 
first he heard the doctor’s damning 
words, “Take this to the Leprosy De- 
partment .. . not that I think it is that 
for a moment, but just to be on the safe 
side. .. .” Eight years he hid in his room 
in the Calcutta slums, until his fear- 
drenched efforts got him to the Home in 
England, where his physical and mental 
agonies culminated in “the second 
miracle,” his complete recovery. 

The writing is simple in style, warm, 
penetrating, controlled and appealing. 
Characterizations are three-dimensional 
and vital. Who are clearest, nuns, doc- 
tors, or patients, would be hard to de 
cide. All are individuals, carefully and 
meticulously drawn. 

One is struck by the absence of bitter- 
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ness among the patients, by the kindly 
subjective treatment of the doctors, and, 
as is to be expected, by the sense of dedi- 
cation directing the lives of the nuns, of 
a newly founded Anglican order. 

The difference, as described by Mr. 
Greave, between the old chaulmoogra 
oil injection treatment, with all its at- 
tendant suffering, and the new use of 
wonder drugs, is striking. 

This book will inform and better all] 
who read it; its essence is charity. 

Mary C. Dunne 


The Bridge edited by Rev. John M. 
Oesterreicher. Pantheon. 349 pp. 
$3.95. 


= is a pioneer volume, the first of a 
series to be published by the Insti- 
tute of Judaeo-Christian Studies at Se- 
ton Hall University. ‘To evaluate a book 
of this nature poses a problem for the 
reviewer, in that it contains more than 
a dozen special studies by as many au- 
thors, plus five extensive book reviews. 
It seems best, then, to begin by outlin- 
ing the Institute’s purpose in publishing 
these studies. 

By way ‘of introductory remarks, 
Msgr. John L. McNulty states clearly 
and succinctly the aims of The Bridge. 
He recalls the papal statement: “Spirit- 
ually we are Semites.” And he conti- 
nues: “It is to a search into the many 
implications of these words of Pope Pius 
XI that this and the succeeding volumes 
of The Bridge will be devoted. They 
will explore the basic unity of Old and 
New Testaments, confront the rabbin- 
ical tradition with the teaching of the 
Church, examine the relationship be- 
tween Christians and Jews on the tem- 
poral plane, review Jewish thought and 
life down through the ages, weigh re- 
cent attempts by Jewish thinkers and 
artists to interpret the Christian revela- 
tion, sift modern views of Jewish exist- 
ence by Jews, Christians, and writers 
who are neither, and discuss many other 
apposite topics; thus the work of The 
Bridge will extend from theology, phi- 
losophy and history, to literature, art 
and sociology.” 

Does volume one of The Bridge ful- 
fl this high purpose? It does indeed! 
This becomes evident from a sampling 
of the many studies. Raissa Maritain 
leads off with an article on “Abraham 
and the Ascent of Conscience” (i.e. the 
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origins of patriarchal morality). Fr. Bar- 
nabas Ahern, C.P., contributes “The 
Exodus, Then and Now,” bringing out 
the typology of the Jewish exodus from 
Egypt.in its theological and spiritual im- 
plications for Christians. Dom B. C. But- 
ler developes the Israelitic features of 
the first Gospel in a study “According 
to Matthew.” Fr. Oesterreicher, editor 
of the book, writes on “The Enigma of 
Simone Weil’—without, of course, re- 
solving the enigma. Then there is an 
article by Pierre Charles, S.J., showing 
that the so-called Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Sion are spurious, 
and another briefer but telling discus- 
sion by Hilaire Duesburg on the mean- 
ing of Jesus fer the Jew. Mother Marie 
Thaddea de Sion provides a description 
of the Jewish burial service, and Barry 
Ulanov treats of “Shylock: the Quality 
of Justice.” In the book review section 
Fr. J. E. Bruns evaluates Jew and Greek 
(by Dom Gregory Dix), and The Na- 
zarean Gospel Restored (by Graves- 
Podro). 

Not all of the studies were written 
specifically for this volume; some ap- 
peared years ago in continental period- 
icals, and had to be translated for The 
Bridge. But all are marked with a bal- 
anced and charitable approach which, 
within the limits proposed by the edi- 
tors, should go a long way towards 





achieving the desired result: “for He 
over whom Christians and Jews are 
separated turns and binds us to them: 
He is the Bridge.” 

This volume’s contents are rather ad- 
vanced, but it is definitely a book for 
public and private libraries alike. We 
hope this pioneer volume proves to be 
the precursor of many similar works. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


Directions in Contemporary Critic- 
ism and Literary Scholarship by 
James Craig La Driere. Bruce. 
114 pp. $2.75. 


¥ tus Gabriel Richard Lecture deliv- 
ered at- Marquette University in 1953 
Doctor La Driere divides critics into 
three classes: the amateur or layman, 
whose response to literary phenomena is 
direct and untechnical; the critic’s critic, 
whose response is highly technical, both 
in trained empirical observation and in 
theoretical reasoning; the middle critic, 
whose response and expression is condi- 
tioned by his awareness of both the 
critic’s critic and the layman. The middle 
critic distills loftier criticism for the 
layman. 

On the American scene, at the ex- 
tremes of an almost overproduction of 
criticism, the lecturer finds some criti- 
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A mass meeting of absent-minded professors has been called 
to protest against jokes about them in the comic papers, 


From “A Century of Punch Cartoons,” edited by R. E. Williams (Simon and Schuster, $4.95) 
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cism to be _ insufhciently informed 
(though having occasional value of 
freshness and insight) and some to be 
esoteric, sophisticated into isolation. Fol- 
lowing the lead of T. S. Eliot and of 
Ezra Pound, whom he judges to be the 
two best modern critics, the lecturer feels 
that American criticism should have 
three aims. 

First, the terms used in criticism 
should be better defined so that at all 
times critics and readers know what they 
are talking about. Secondly, the work of 
art in itself, not the author or circum- 
stances, should be the point of observa- 
tion. Thirdly, in order to foster the laud- 
able American tendency to be analytical 
rather than comparative in method, a 
real effort should be made to develop a 
theory of analysis—i.e., a body of general 
principles or objective norms of literary 
values. 

In his examination into the precise 
nature of the.-critical act, the lecturer 
elaborates a long comparison between 
the ideas of Coventry Patmore and 
Matthew Arnold. He defines criticism as 
a report of response to value, coupled 
with some explanation or elucidation. 
Modern American criticism character- 
istically involves a judgment and a de- 
scription. Patmore is described as pro- 
genitor of the emphasis on judgment. 
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Arnold as the progenitor of emphasis on 
description. 

At the end of the lecture, Dr. La 
Driere mentions the perennial puzzle of 
the relationship of criticism to other, 
general values. On the one hand, literary 
values and, say, sociological, political, or 
moral values may be incorrectly con- 
fused. On the other hand, T. S. Eliot 
thinks, “The greatness of literature can- 
not be determined solely by literary 


standards.” The lecturer feels that most 
modern critics show proper concern for 
the artistic construction and form while 
still attempting to provide for the other 
values presented by the work. 

The lecture is scholarly, sound, con- 
servative. 

Mscr. THomas J. Grapy 


Notre-Dame of Paris by Allan Tem- 
ko. Viking. 341 pp. $6.75. 


[= is an unusual book, with many, 
admirable photographs. The author 
exhibits amazing knowledge and intense 
—if at times excessive — feeling for his 
subject, its very fabric and its architec- 
ture. His book, however, is disordered, 
rhapsodical to the point of hyperbole in 
certain passages, and he apparently 
knows very little, actually, of Christian 
tradition, thought and doctrine. 

Mary is deified throughout; the author 
writes of “the magical rule” of priests 
(p. 6); Christ is at first referred to with- 
out the customary capital H in “He,” 
but on page 103 the orthodox usage is 
suddenly adopted; Mary was “the most 
powerful deity of the Occident,” (p. 
123); and we are sometimes shocked by 
most incongruous comparisons. 

There are too many historical detours, 
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if not mazes, to be negotiated, and the 
book would have been better half its 
present length. The decision to build 
the Cathedral, even,—it is, after all, the 
author’s heroine —is not reached until 
page 97, and the section called “The 
Gift of St. Louis” has little.to do with 
the main theme, being a largely irrel- 
evant history of the Crusades, mostly 
(and, of course, properly, in a sense) 
out of Joinville. 

There are too many verbal manner- 
isms, amounting sometimes to affecta- 
tion. It is always “the Middle Age”— 
never “the Middle Ages”; highly tech- 
nical French terms are used frequently, 
but not invariably, without italics in the 
text, and there seems to be no reason 
for such inconsistency. The general 
manner of the writing—which, in places, 
is of a very high order—recalls Rabelais 
in the torrential outpourings of its rhe- 
toric, but only creates, at first, suspicion, 
and, finally, actual doubt of the author’s 
sense of proportion and his artistic self- 
control. 

Yet he has. refrained from obscenity 
and grossness where many another with 
the same detailed knowledge of contem- 
porary mores would, almost certainly, 
have gleefully exploited them, and. in- 
variably displays a genuine, though ex- 
aggerated, love and feeling for his sub- 
ject. 

It is a pity that the book could not 
have been planned with something of 
the same classical sense of proportion as 
was used in Notre-Dame itself. 

J. Mereprrn Tatron 


Mary Mother of God with text by 
Henri Gheon and critical notes by 
Renee Zeller. Regnery. 132 
plates, 20 in full color. $10. 


T#mcucnour the centuries since the 
birth of Christ, artists have striven to 
express the image of purity and perfec- 


tion that the Blessed Virgin has inspired’ 


in their imagination. Since no two men 
contain within themselves identical 
images of the same ideal, these repre- 
sentations differ greatly. Racial char- 
acteristics, media used, customs, styles, 
abilities and ideals have been instru- 
mental in varying widely the artists’ pro- 
ductions through the centuries. This is 
perhaps better so, for the paintings of 
artists affected by familiar environmental 
elements have helped to inspire in 
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Christian groups of the same background 
a kind of reverential familiarity with 
Christ and His Mother. This idea seems 
humanistic, but it was characteristic of 
the times and served its purpose. Today 
our approach would be more symbolic, 
expressionistic or imaginative. 

Mary Mother of God is an American 
edition of a book first published in 
France. It contains 132 excellently repro- 
duced Marian plates with twenty in full 
color. There are a descriptive and analy- 
tical text by Henri Gheon and some ex- 
planatory and reference notes by Renee 
Zeller. Gheon brings to his commentary 
the same depth of understanding and 
religious faith that appear in his other 
writings. He shows us Mary through the 
painter’s eyes in four phases of her life: 
Ave Maria, the Virgin before the birth 
of Christ; Mater Amabilis, the young 
Mother; Mater Dolorosa, the sorrowing 
Mother; and, finally, Regina Coeli, the 
most Glorious Queen of Angels and 
mediator between God and man. The 
commentary is interpretative and gen- 
eral with liberal use of comparative ex- 
amples from the text. The author dis- 
cusses the relationship of the work of 
one painter to that of another, follows 
the thread of treatment or inspiration 
that binds two styles, and interprets 
specific detail mingled with character- 
istic Gheon exclamations. 

The notes and annotations by Renee 
Zeller offer further explanation or-refer- 
ence for each plate-material used, loca- 
tion of the painting, information about 
the artist, and other data. They are clear, 
informative, and well-selected. Regret- 
tably, the Marian reproductions begin 
with Giotto and end with Gauguin. Let 
us hope that another volume will carry 
the symbolic and imaginative paintings 


of today; or with Gheon, we wish that . 


other collections may bring us the 
mediaeval masterpieces in stone and 
stained glass. 

With these fine reproductions it is 
easy to contrast the work of Giotto as it 
barely emerges from the Gothic with the 
sculptural qualities of Michelangelo, or 
to note the calm sorrow depicted by the 
Flemish masters as opposed to the 
agonized emotion of Grunewald’s cruci- 
fixion. Many of the selections are gen- 
erally familiar, but there..are a large 
number that are not so well known al- 
though they are completely nme 
of their period. 

Sister Mary JANET, BY. M. 


§way, enclose your check or money, 
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MORROW LINDBERGH'S 


inspiring bestseller 


Gift from 
the Sea 


t= “Combines wisdom and beauty 
and common. sense—the substance 
for hours of meditation.”—America 
“Stirringly beautiful meditation.” 

—Catholic World 


> Regular edition, $2.75 
t= Deluxe Gift Edition, illustrated 


in glowing colors and handsomely 
boxed, $5.00 


? 
PANTHEON BOOKS, N.Y. 14 fmt 


At all bookstores 
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{PERFECT Christmas gift for any-' 
pone interested in books is a subscrip-{ 
gtion to Books on Trial—one year,' 
$3.00; two years, $5.00. A specialty’ 
' designed card, sent to arrive at Christ-§ 
ymas, will announce your gift. 

Along with a list of the friends whom) 
byou wish to remember in this unique‘ 
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QUOTES 


FROM NEW BOOKS 








CHRIST’S MASS 


B" THE all important question for us 
is not about the actual date of 
Christmas, but about the spirit in which 
it is celebrated. There is some danger 
that the neo-pagans will snatch the day 
away from us again-as the Cromwellians 
tried to do 300 years ago. In this case, 
however, they do not wish to expunge 
it from the calendar but to corrupt the 
manner of its celebration. We must not 
permit them to paganize Christmas. Still 
less should we take part in the paganiz- 
ing process. 

After all, Christmas is Christ’s Mass. 


To celebrate a Mass by excessive eating 


—not to say with excessive drinking— 
would be a sacrilege. Let’s keep the day 
for Jesus Christ. We overcame the at- 
tempt of the Cromwellian Puritans to 
deprive us of the loveliest day in our 
Church Calendar. We must not permit 
the modern pagans to destroy what we 
fought so hard to retain. Let’s be Merry 
but Merry in the Lord. 

From “On Almost Everything,” by 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00). 


MAKING A CRIB 


A’ HOME in Austria we wanted a 
creche which we could make most- 
ly by ourselves. That is why we did not 
buy one of the ready-made models, but 
went out into the woods with the chil- 
dren before the first snowfall and car- 
ried home stones, moss, bark, lichen, 
and pine cones. A large table-top, three 
by five feet, was placed over two car- 
penter’s sawhorses and draped with 
green cloth. This was the foundation on 
which every year a slightly different 
scene would be erected by artistic young 
hands—the stony hill with the cave, the 
field, covered with moss, with shepherds 


Left: The road from Castelfranco to Riese, along which the schoolboy Bepi Sarto often walked barefoot. Center: The pawn shop 
at Treviso to which Father Sarto used to go when he needed cash to help the poor. Right: Pius X in pontifical vestments. 


From “St. Pius X, A Pictorial Biography,” by Leonard von Matt and Nello Vian (Regnery,$6) 


in the foreground. For the figures we 
bought only the heads and hands, beau- 
tifully modelled in wax at a little store 
in Salzburg that sold homemade and 
artistically decorated candles and Leb- 
kuchen. At home we made the founda- 
tion of the figures with wire and then 
dressed them with loving care, and it is 
incredible what ingenious hands can 
produce with a needle and thread and 
remnants of dress material. Every eve- 
ning during Advent some time was de- 
voted to the creche. At the end of the 
first week the landscape was completed; 
the second week was animal week, at 
the end of which many little sheep were 
grazing on the meadow and the ox was 
standing in the cave. In the third week 
the shepherds appeared, watching their 
sheep in little groups; while in the 
fourth week Mary and Joseph could be 
seen approaching from afar with the lit- 
tle ass, advancing steadily every day. 
Finally, on Christmas Eve, they reached 
the cave. The ass joined the ox behind 
the empty manger. Mary was kneeling 
down in expectation (that’s the beauty 
of the wire under the blue dress: the 
figures can kneel, stand, or sit), while 
(Continued on page 210) 
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Good Christian Men, Rejoice by 
William Lawson, S.J. Sheed and 
Ward. 202 pp. $2.50. 


C= Lorp never promises us eternal 
happiness at the expense of tem- 
poral happiness. . . . We can prepare for 
complete happiness only by enjoying a 
true happiness in this vale of tears.” 

Are you blinking at a new perspec- 
tive? That is what the author intends in 
this little investigation of the meaning 
of the beatitudes. Many of us may have 
supposed they were extra embellish- 
ments of the spiritual life, to be taken 
or left at will, like the maraschino cher- 
ries on the pudding. Father Lawson’s 
thesis is that each of the virtues which is 
to be rewarded with blessing is funda- 
mentally necessary to the vocation of 
even an ordinary Christian. Without 
them, we could not enjoy Heaven—even 
if, by some impossibility, we somehow 
barged in there; but with them, life here 
and now contains, as through a glass 
darkly, Heaven’s reward: the vision of 
God. 

A special merit of the volume is its 
quiet awareness of the quirks that 
modern man is apt to employ in his de- 
sultory thinking about spiritual things. 
We know better, in a confused sort of 
way; but we never quite get around to a 
clear vision of the principle involved. 
For instance, in discussing purity of in- 
tention, Father Lawson says, “The 
attempt to do without the material part 
of human nature does not advance the 
attainment of Christian ideals which are 
human . . . forgetting that in human 
nature the supernatural must have the 
natural to take hold of. They try to 
make a leap standing on nothing.” 

This message is not addressed solely 
to Catholics, nor just to religious men 
and women. The author is speaking to 
all men of good will. He has several 
things to say that will be news even to 
those who may have read fairly widely 
in the literature of asceticism. Perhaps 
the chapter on hungering and thirsting 
after justice might be singled out as the 
most enlightening. As Father Lawson re- 
marks, “justice” is not to be regarded in 
the narrow sense of giving each man his 
due, but in a far wider connotation; and 
the reader, exploring his thought, will 
feel himself enriched. 


Decemser, 1955 


No one will want to miss the chapter 
on suffering persecution, either. In a 
minor way, the experience is every- 
body’s; but few of us, possibly, have 
realized how much of it we were foist- 
ing upon our neighbors. The emphasis 
is not on the persecution; it is on the tiny 
phrase, “for justice’s sake”; and it may be 
tied up serenely with the opening theme 
of the book, in the present tense: “ 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Sister Mary Davn, S.S.N.D. 


Surprising Mystics by Herbert Thur- 
ston, S.J. Regnery. 238 pp. $3.95. 


[ eae his long life from 1856 till 
1939 the Reverend Herbert Thur- 
ston, S.J., gained great renown as an 
authority in hagiography, mysticism and 
liturgy. His revised and critical edition 
of Butler’s Lives of the Saints will long 
remain an outstanding work in this field. 

During the years of research and study 
on the lives of the saints Father Thur- 
ston, as the editor of the present work 
notes, came upon many border line cases 
of men and women upon whom the 
Church has hesitated to bestow her full 
approval of sainthood. Father Thurston 
became interested in such individuals, as 
examples of peculiar mystical phe- 








Happiness 


[s His teaching, our Lord never 
promises us eternal happiness at 
the expense of temporal happiness. 
There is only one true happiness, 
and it runs from time into eter- 
nity. When we receive the pre- 
scription for this life or for the 
next, we have the prescription for 
both. Each of us is one person. 
The quality of our personal life, 
the life of the soul, is here and 
now good or bad. If it is good, 
then it is of the sort which be- 
longs to the kingdom of heaven 
where alone is full happiness. We 
can prepare for complete happi- 
ness only by enjoying a true hap- 
piness in this vale of tears. 


From Good Christian Men, Rejoice 
by William Lawson, S.J. 











nomena. From time to time he would 
offer the public a study of these “sur- 
prising mystics’ in the pages of the 
English Jesuit periodical The Month. 
These articles are now gathered together 
and edited by the Reverend J. H. 
Crehan, S.J., in the present work. 

The individuals considered in this 
book range from the Middle Ages to very 
recent times. Thus we have the interest- 
ing story of Peter and Christina from 
the thirteenth century and that of 
Bertha Mrazech of the present. The 
most outstanding characters—the ones 
most readers will recognize at once—are 
Anne Catherine Emmerich and Maria 
of Agreda. Four studies are devoted to 
the author of the Dolorous Passion, in 
which Father Thurston makes a detailed 
critique of her life, revelations and 
writings. 

Many of these individuals were men 
and women of God, in whom we find 
certain psychological abnormalities. 
Again and again the writer points out 
that these individuals were from all ex- 
ternal evidence sincere, of a real saintly 
character. But at the same time he adds 
that there are clear manifestations of 
extraordinary phenomena, which should 
be explained by natural causes, rather 
than by direct divine intervention. In 
this way the author warns us to look, not 
only to the inner sanctity of an individ- 
ual, but also to his psychological traits, 
before pronouncing rare gifts to be 
strictly supernatural. 

That Father Thurston was capable of 
passing judgment in these matters is 
obvious to any one who reads this book 
and notes the vast erudition it implies. 
The author has consulted all the avail- 
able sources—one is tempted to say also 
the unavailable sources, so carefully has 
he searched out material. His judgments 
are made on the basis of sound historical 
methods, to which we should add the 
impact of his theological and psycholog- 
ical knowledge. 

The only criticism one may make is 
that Father Thurston was unconsciously 
biased against all mystical experience. 
This is not true. His work on Butler's 
Lives of the Saints shows that he was 
ready to recognize genuine mystical ex- 
periences when this was demanded by 
the evidence before him. Another proof 
of his sincerity is shown in the final 
chapter of the present work “The False 
Visionaries of Lourdes.” Therein he dis- 
tinguishes between the truly divine in- 
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tervention to Bernadette and the outcrop 
of extraordinary, would-be visionaries 
who in one form or another simulated 
the real. Father Thurston concludes 
(and this judgment is true of all the 
other cases he has considered ) that these 
false visionaries “only served to ensure 
the triumph of a truly Divine communi- 
cation over a mass of hysterical counter- 
feits.” 
Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Catholic Action and the Parish by 
Abbe G. Michonneau and Abbe R. 
Meurice. Translated by Edmond 
Bonin. Newman. 116 pp. $2.25. 


A™= Micuonneau has written an- 
other provocative book in which he 
makes a point that is not too well under- 
stood in America. “The parish,” he says, 
“is the agent that awakens, animates, 
guards, broadens and deepens Christian- 
ity in a given territory, in relation to 
which territory that parish is part of the 
Church and has almost as broad a mis- 
sion as the Church.” 

Life must center around the parish 
and it is the parish priest more than any- 


one else who is to be the chaplain of 
Catholic Action units. The Abbe is not 
satished with the prevailing notion that 
the parish comprises only those who are 
registered. All souls in a given territory, 
he contends, come under the care of the 
parish priest. The greatest danger that 
the parish priest runs is that of being 
locked within a little circle of practicing 
Catholics, trapped by his priestly activity 
on behalf of a few faithful who monop- 
olize his time, his labor and his person. 
This may lead him to think that the life 
of the whole world is conditioned by and 
modeled on the life of this tiny cell. The 
author calls for a broadening of vision 
and an expanding of efforts mainly 
through Catholic Action units which get 
their impetus from the parish. Through 
these units Christ must be embodied 
where his Church cannot be; His Gospel 
must be lived where He cannot be 
adored, and a little charity must be 
practiced where the entire Gospel can- 
not be preached. 

The complaint of the author is that 
Catholic Action units are not getting 
from the parish the support and inspira- 
tion they need and consequently the 
harvest is meager. To be sure some fruit 


is gained but how much more effectual 
would the job be if it were done proper- 
ly. What he challenges the parish priest 
to do is discover and develop militant 
laymen who can and will accomplish the 
mission of the Church in those areas 
where a priest is not able to be. 

We could go on selecting ideas from 
this book, each one seeming more im- 
portant than the previous one. There are 
so many worthwhile, thought-provoking 
statements in the first eighty pages 
written by Abbe Michonneau that all 
we can say is this: any priest who thinks 
he is in a rut should read this book 
slowly, deliberately. He may be in for a 
startling experience. 

In the second part of the book Abbe 
R. Meurice develops the threefold ideal 
of the Sons of Charity, one of the 
youngest Institutes of the Church. It 
aims at a union of religious life and 
parish work and promotes the apostolate 
of the poor and the apostolate of the 
working class. One of the enlightening 
chapters in this section is “The Parish 
as a Source of Holiness.” In it we find 
the priest’s typological functions, his 
liturgical function and his missionary 
function treated with a new twist. Even 
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The Life of Pope Pius IX 


Books for Christmas 
DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 


By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D. 





.By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


The first life of this Pope by an American. Based on original re- 
search on official Roman Documents, and written in Father Thorn- 
ton’s interesting and down-to-earth style. Large 12 mo. 272 pages, 
illustrated jacket.—$3.75. 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE 
(Missarum Sollemnia) Vol. 2 
By Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Francis Brunner, C.SS.R. 


This is the second and final volume of the standard work on the 
egy" and development of the Mass prayers and ceremonies. 

The first volume gives a treatment of the meng | of the Mass in 
apy and the prayers and ceremonies from the beginning of 

ass to the Offertory. This second volume continues the detailed 
study of the Mass ceremonies from the Offertory to the end of 
Mass. 912 x 614”—Cloth. 540 pp. $9.25 net $18.50 per set of 2 vol. 


Translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin, Ph.D. 
Pretace by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D. 


An excellent gift for priests. The meditations follow day by day 
the Scripture lessons of the Roman Breviary. Each meditation 
goes directly to the heart of some spiritual question and is ex- 
pressed in clear, modern language. 4 Vols., 18 mo.—4 x 614”. 
79-2001—Levant grain, simulated leather, yellow edge, boxed... . 
Set of 4 Vols.—$25.00. 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope Pius X 
Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 
A colorful story of this humble priest of the people, who ad- 
vanced to the ithe ‘Fe position in the Church. So revealing is this 


biography that the reader feels like an eyewitness of the events. 
224 pages. —$3.50 


Missals for Gifts 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY 
MISSAL AND HERITAGE 


By the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J. 


With the story of the Catholic Church in America, 1,382 pages. 
os 4x 619”. Cloth $4.00—Imit. lea. $6.50—Gold edge $7.50—lea. 


NEW 4-VOLUME EDITION 


One volume for each of the four seasons. Each volume contains 
Ordinary of Mass. 2,000 pages. Size 334 x 449”. Flexboard per set 
$6.50—Imit. lea. per set $11. 50—-American seal ‘$16.00. 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERYDAY 
,By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


With introduction notes and a book of prayers. Proper | Masses 
and various Masses for special develien. 1344 pages. Size 312 x 534”. 
Students ed. $3.50; Red edge $5.75; Gold edge $6.75; Amer. seal $8. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


With Masses for’ the Dead, Nuptial Mass and Marriage 
704 pages. Sizes, 342 x 534”. Students edition $1.75 
Gold edge $5. ” Leather “$6. 50. 


Service. 
loth $4.50; 


At your local bookstore or”: * 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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though this second part of the book does 
not have the vigor and the challenge of 
the first part, it will nevertheless prod 
some Clerical consciences. 


Apert J. Nimetu, O.F.M. 


Parish Priest by Canon Eugene 
Masure. Translated by Angeline 
Bouchard. Fides. 255 pp. $3.95. 


uGENE Masunre’s study of the priest- 
hood should be of particular interest 
to members of the “secular priesthood” — 
a term which the author spurns on the 
grounds that it is unworthy and untheo- 
logical. He calls for a new designation— 
“the diocesan priesthood’—to which 
Doctor Parente, who has written the 
Introduction to the American edition of 
the Canon’s book, takes exception. 

In a special Preface, Canon Masure 
hopes that his book will “reinstate the 
dignity of the priesthood in the eyes of 
priests, instill in them a greater sense of 
the nobility of their ecclesiastical state, 
and to point out its demands.” The 
fervor and sincerity of his writing may 
do this, but it is difficult to see how his 
basic theory contributes to that goal— 
despite his enthusiastic portrayal of its 
many implications. One thing is certain; 
the book should lead to lively contro- 
versy. 

It would be interesting to learn how 
many clerical readers of this book will 
agree with the author's thesis—that their 
priesthood is one of participation in the 
priesthood of their Bishop. Lest this bald 
statement seem to be a reviewer's misin- 
terpretation, consider but one of the 
author’s many statements of the theme: 
“Whence the twofold conclusion that 
when a bishop ordains his priests, he 
brings them forth to a new grace, which 
is his own grace, and that they exercise 
their powers in dependence upon him.” 

The entire book hinges on this rather 
unusual patriarchical theory. To the 
author, this theory: alone insures the 
dignity of the diocesan priesthood. He 
too readily dismisses opposing theories, 
and he is too perceptive in seeing the 
dire logical consequences of any theory 
other than his own. 

Despite these reservations, however, 
the book deserves a reading. It contains 
many challenging and scholarly observa- 
tions on things sacerdetal. Even those 
who will disagree most violently with 
Masure’s “episcopal transmission theory” 


DecemBer, 1955 





Paul Hallett: Direct answers 


(the phrase belongs to the reviewer), 
will be rewarded by many fine insights 
into the priesthood and its work. 


Parish Priest is divided into two parts 
—one dealing with the theology of the 
priesthood and the other dealing with its 
pratique. Seven documents which the 
author adduces in support of his thesis 
round out a highly controversial study of 
the theology of the priesthood. 

Rev. Nertson W. Locar 


What Is Catholicity? by Paul H. 
Hallett. World. 254 pp. $3.50. 


[s THis book, Paul Hallett has sum- 
marized under various headings the 
many, many questions and problems of 
religion that have come to his attention 
as one of the editors of the Denver Reg- 
ister. Through his wide reading he has 
discovered the best answers—succinct, 
terse and direct answers for the questing 
mind searching for the truth about Cath- 
olicity. True, at times, so succinct are the 
statements of doctrine that some obscur- 
ity remains. But this happens only a very 
few times. The rest is.clear, simple, in- 
telligent and to the point. 


Not only is his message direct and his 
style clear, but Mr. Hallett’s mastery of 
doctrine is impressive. In one chapter of 
moderate length, he gives an accurate 
summary of dogmatic theology. Another 
excellence of this work is the manner of 
its approach. Mr. Hallett has developed 
it in answer to specific questions. With- 
out pomp or dogmatism, his answers 
cover the vast areas of spirit and matter 
enclosed by. that word “Catholicity.” 


Mr. Hallett is a convert to Catholic- 
ism. His joy and satisfaction in the 





truths of his holy religion literally force 
the truth out of him. Should anyone 
wish to know why Mr. Hallett became a 
Catholic, he need only point to this 
book. It is for any reader who is sincere- 
ly desirous of knowing the truth about 
Catholicity. 

- J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


For More Vocations by Godfrey 
Poage, C.P. Bruce. 202 pp. $3.50. 


ao Father John Wilson, C.S.C., 
and his Religious Vocation Insti- 
tute at Notre Dame, probably no other 
American priest has done more in the 
last ten years towards making all of us 
vocation conscious than Father Godfrey 
Poage, the Passionist missionary whose 
full time occupation is recruiting reli- 
gious vocations. A consistent speaker at 
the Religious Vocation Institute and a 
prolific writer on vocations, Father 
Poage has now written a comprehensive 
treatment of what we can do today to 
increase vocations in a series of practical 
and specific how-to-do-it techniques. 

In his introduction Father Poage wise- 
ly insists that there are more vocations 
today than ever before. Yet only one out 
of every ninety-seven Catholic girls be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-four 
becomes a Sister and only one out of 
every 132 boys in this age bracket be- 
comes a priest and only one out of 1,214 
boys in this same age group becomes a 
brother. This is the challenge which 
Father Poage tries to answer. 

In his most valuable chapter “How to 
Stimulate Interest in Vocations” he goes 
step by step thru all the important 
elements necessary today to gain interest 
in vocations. Some of us would question 
the wisdom of asserting that the time to 
contact boys is at the end of the eighth 
grade, “the most impressionable year for 
boys,” and girls during the last two years 
of high school and at the beginning of 
college. We would also question his 
assertion that vocation literature should 
be written for the sixth-grade level. This 
might explain why so much vocational 
literature does not appeal to high school 
students. Perhaps recruiters should face 
the fact that, most of our high school 
students are not morons and their read- 
ing level is not the sixth grade—at least 
the high.school students we would want 
in the priesthood and for religious voca- 
tions. Father Poage very wisely says that 
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boys and girls today want a challenge— 
they want to be heroes. But I believe 
that this generation has lost its realiza- 
tion of the foundation of a vocation— 
consecrated chastity. This must be ex- 
plained and made attractive to our 
youth. 

In his chapter “Recruiting from Spe- 
cial Groups” he treats the different age 
groups and shows how different methods 
must be stressed in each age. Wisely he 
points out that there is resentment in 
high school students against any pres- 
sure. In his longest chapter Father Poage 
insists that vocational clubs are the most 
important means of developing voca- 
tions. In dealing with and judging pros- 
pects, it would seem that the most im- 
portant religious virtue, charity, should 
be placed first whereas in all of his lists 
it is placed fifth or sixth. 

I think this book is a “must” for all 
priests, sisters and brothers who are in- 
terested in vocations—and who isn't! I 
would rather imagine, however, a lay- 
man might feel after reading the book 
very much like the parents whom Father 
Poage quotes on page 151, “Vocational 
promotion is simply a clever conspiracy, 
like the advertising tactics of unscrupu- 
lous businessmen, to trick their sons and 
daughters into the service of God. One 
drums up interest in the religious life the 
same way one drums up an ice-cream 
trade.” There is a little of this attitude in 
the book. The author talks about Christ 
using advertising techniques. A peanut 
race or a hard boiled egg race seem most 
important for the initiation of a vocation 
club. 

Despite these overtones I am sure the 
book will go far in aiding our generation 
to supply the vocations we need for the 
atomic age. 

Rev. Epwarp C. Herr 


Saint Therese and Her Mission by 
Abbe Andre Combes. Translated 
by Alastair Guinan. Kenedy. 244 
pp. $3.75. 


1s safe to say that in the last twenty- 
five years no other saint has been so 
studied, investigated and written about 
as has St. Therese of Lisieux. It is, how- 
ever, equally safe to say, thinks Abbe 
Combes, that no other saint has in re- 
cent times been so misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. He has set himself to 
disengage from the writings of the saint 
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a clear statement of the principles of the 
saint’s life and spirituality. 

The central point of the Abbe’s inter- 
pretation is to determine exactly what 
spiritual childhood meant to St. Therese. 
The term, it must be admitted, was nev- 
er used by the saint herself; nevertheless 
it is a phrase apt to express the central 
quality of her spirituality. The spiritual 
childhood of St. Therese was built on 
the fundamental conception that she 
had of God. For the Carmelite saint 
God was love; since, however, as the 
saint wrote, the essence of love is self- 
abasement, it is proper and peculiar to 
the nature of God that He abase Him- 
self, that is, that He be “infinitely in- 
clined toward all the unfortunate, to- 
ward all those in want of anything, to- 
ward all those in sin.” This self-abasing 
inclination of the God Whe is Love 
stretches out to creatures to raise them 
from their nothingness by making them 
His children who truly share His Di- 
vine life and nature. The spiritual child- 
hood of St. Therese then is nothing less 
than the creature’s response to this self- 
abasing love of God, by which the crea- 
ture opens itself willingly to the onrush- 
ing torrent of divine love. 

Two major defects mar this book. 
First, because of the Abbe’s tendency to 
engage in pointless polemic, the book is 
needlessly long. Secondly, the style of 
writing is overly rhetorical, tending to 
produce an emotional state rather than 
an intellectual grasp of St. Therese’s 
spirituality. Nevertheless the volume is 
an important one and the reader who is 
willing to excuse the polemic and to 
separate the intelligible content from its 
rhetorical wrappings will find that the 
book has increased his understanding 
of that saint whom St. Pius X called 
“the greatest saint of modern times.” 


R. F. Smrru, S.J. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 168) 


rections for choral reading, pages of aids to 
appreciation, background essays, a map and a 
glossary. If that is not enough for Johnnie, 
place in his teacher’s hands, in addition to the 
above assortment, a complete and foolproof (I 
know, I’ve used it!) manual with each lesson 
planned in detail. 

When can we use it? I have used it in the 
last half of the twelfth grade, for several 
years. Pupils have requested that it be given 
in both junior and senior years. My classes 
have read it, re-read it, presented it at assem- 





blies, and tape-recorded it for our own edifica- — 


tion. 

Our pupils ask for bread and we give them 
stones. “Our pupils won’t read.” Won't they? 
Give them the Crown Edition of Catholic 
Authors for a reading guide and see what 
happens. This happens: a boy beginning sen- 
ior year in high school says, “Sister, I’ve never 
read a book.” At the end of the same year, 
“I’ve read twelve, Sister; thanks for this” and 
he pats his Catholic Author book. Two years 
later he is president of the literary club in a 
well known University. 

Sister M. Prisciitxa, G.N.S.H. 
Christ the King High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Quotes 
(Continued from page 206) 


Saint Joseph hung up a lantern above 
the manger and everyone seemed to 
hold his breath, waiting until just be- 
fore Midnight Mass. Then the young- 
est member of the family would put the 
little Baby into the manger and joy 
would reach its height. After Midnight 
Mass, the figure of the big angel would 
appear, suspended on a long wire above 
the shepherds, announcing, “Glory to 
God in the Highest.” There is no tell- 
ing how much love and joy goes into 
the making of such a crib year after 
year. 

From “Around the Year with the 
Trapp Family,” by Maria Augusta 
Trapp (Pantheon, $3.95). 


PAST AND FUTURE 


[x FRANCE we have all laughed a great 
deal at the American soldier’s remark 
about our ruined Churches: “Well 
build much nicer ones for you. . . .” Yet 
that naive remark is not so funny as it 
seems. It expresses a profound truth. 
Namely, that a nation which has con- 
fidence in its own civilization has no 
reason for clinging to the relics of the 
past. The antiquarian spirit of Euro 
peans today is an alarming sign of age 
and impotence. It testifies to the fear 
that their source of strength has dried 
up. The young American, bursting with 
confidence in himself and looking whol- 
ly toward the future, can be flippant 
about our ancient and gloomy Church- 
es, every stone, every slab of which is 
hallowed for us. We should not be hard 
on him for his disdain that is a sign of 
his youthful vigor. 

From “Words of Faith,” by Francois 
Mauriac (Philosophical Library, $2.75). 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BEHOLD THE Man, by Ward Caille. Lu- 
men Books. 223 pp. 75¢. A life of 
Christ told in the form of a novel. 


Tue CatHo.ic CuurcH AND THE Mop- 
ERN StaTE, by Rt. Rev. Joseph J. 
Baierl St. Bernard’s Seminary. 243 pp. 
Unpriced. A summary of the thought 
of Catholic theologians, canonists and 
political philosophers on the juridical 
claims of Church and State. 

Curistmas Is Here, edited by Anne 
Fremantle. Stephen Daye. 385 pp. 
$3.75. A Catholic selection of stories 
and poems about Christmas in many 
lands, illustrated with woodcuts and 
engravings from earlier Christian 
ages. 

ConceIvep 1N Liperty, by Marshall 
Smelser and Harry Kerwin. Double- 
day. 768 pp. $7.50. A history of the 
United States; a volume in the Chris- 
tian Democracy Series of text books 


for Catholic high schools. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CaTHoLIc Docma, 
by Dr. Ludwig Ott. Translated by 
Patrick Lynch. Herder. 519 pp. $7.50. 
A conspectus of all dogmatic theol- 
ogy. ; 

Gop Is Mercy, by Rev. Michael So- 
pocko. Translated by the Marian Fa- 
thers. Grail. 173 pp. $3.00. Medita- 
tions on the mystery of the mercy of 


God. 

GraceFut Livine, by John Fearon, O.P. 
Newman. 160 pp. $2.50. A course in 
the appreciation of the sacraments, 




















“| thought I’d come and meet you, Dad so 
| could tell you my side of the story.” 


From “Dennis the Menace Rides 
Again,” by Hank Ketcham (Holt, $1) 
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based on the sacramental theology of 
St. Thomas and written for the gen- 
eral reader. 


Love Dors Sucu Tunes, by Father 
Raymond, O.C.S.O. Bruce. 129 pp. 
$4.95. Meditations on the mysteries 
of Christmas and on the Saviour, 
illustrated with nine full color repro- 
ductions of art masterpieces. 


PasroraL PsycHo.ocy IN Practice, by 
Willibald Demal, O.S.B. Translated 
by Joachim Werner Conway. Kenedy. 
249 pp. $4.00. Written for educators 
and pastors, for the purpose of lead- 
ing them to a deeper understanding 
of the human soul. 

A Poputar ExPLANATION OF THE Four 
GospEts, by Rev. Bruce Vawter, 
C.M. Our Sunday Visitor. 2 vols., 856 
pp. $2.25 each, or $4.00 per set. Two 
volumes in the Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson Series; written in dialogue 
form. 


Portrait OF Saint Luxe, by A. H. N. 
Green-Armytage. Regnery. 204 pp. 
$3.00. A reconstruction, as far as it is 
possible, of the personal and literary 
character of St. Luke, based on his 
writings. 

REVELATION AND REDEMPTION, by Dr. 
William Grossouw. Translated by 
Martin W. Schoenberg, O.S.C. New- 
man. 133 pp. $2.25. A sketch of the 
theology of St. John. 


SoprRiETY AND Beyonp, by Father John 
Doe. The SMT Publishing Co. 376 
pp. $5.00. Popular explanation of the 
“spiritual thread of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous” written by a priest who has 
devoted many years to this work. 


Sunpay SERMON OuTLINEs, by Francis 
J. Connell, C.Ss.R. Pustet. 324 pp. 
$6.00. A series of sermon outlines 
based on the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Moral Law, the Sacraments, the Sun- 
day Gospels and the Holy Eucharist. 


Tuere’s More to Lire Tuan Livinc 
It! by Albert J. Nimeth, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Herald Press. 174 pp. Pa- 
per, 95¢. Explanation of and instruc- 


tion on the Third Order of St. Francis. 


True Curistmas Sprit, by Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Sutfin. Grail. 154 pp. $3. A 


guide for parents and teachers for giv- 


ing their children an understanding 


of the true meaning of Christmas. 

















Now Is the Time 


to make your plans for a money- 
raising Book Fair for Catholic 
Book Week (Feb. 19-25). The 
Thomas More Association Con- 
signment Service is ready to offer 
you all the help we can to make 
your Book Fair a huge success. 


February is Catholic Press 
Month and a good time to encour- 
age the reading of Catholic books. 
Interest in books will be aroused 
by special articles in magazines 
and in your diocesan newspaper 
and everyone will welcome the 
chance to browse through a wide 
selection and choose books for 
their own use and for gifts. 


Schools, parish libraries, clubs, 
parish organizations and many 
other groups have found a Book 
Fair an ideal way to raise money 
to add new books to their librar- 
ies and at the same time to help 
others become acquainted with 
new Catholic books. Last year we 
supplied hundreds of these groups 
from all over the country with 
consignments of books and helped 
them to organize successful Fairs. 
We'll be glad to help you, too. 


Plan your Book Fair early— 
write us now for complete infor- 
mation about our special annotat- 
ed lists, our discount policy, our 
postage-free plan. Please allow us 
at least three weeks to prepare 
and deliver your consignment. 
We'll be glad to send you our 
free brochure, “How to Organize 
and Run a Book Fair.” Address 
all inquiries to 


JOHN C. DRAHOS 
Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSN. 
~ 210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








NEWS 


of 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


from 


SHEED & WARD 


MASTER ALBERT 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


This story of Albertus Magnus, his boyhood, and his 
life as a priest, scientist, and teacher, will be of 
surprising interest to children. Silhouettes, like the 
one above, by the author. About ages 11-15. $2.50 


THE WOLF 
by Mary Harris 


St. John Bosco’s mysterious gray ‘‘wolf’’ comes to 
the aid of three children and their grandmother 
who are snowbound in their farmhouse. Illustrated 
by Veronica Reed. About ages 8-12. $2.25 


TWENTY TALES OF IRISH SAINTS 
by Alice Curtayne — 


Gay tales of the early Irish saints. Patrick, Brigid, 
Columcille, Finbarr, etc., and their adventures, 
miracles, and friendships with angels and animals. 
40 drawings by Johannes Troyer. About ages $9 ee 


CHRISTIANS COURAGEOUS 
by Msgr. Aloysius Roche 


Stories of people who showed particular bravery in 
the service of God and His Church, among them 
the missionaries who risked their lives in the East 
and Damien the Leper. Drawings by Antony Lake. 
About age 12-up. $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


For a complete catalog of our children’s 
books, write to Micheline MacGill at 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 








For Christmas Giving 
Nary Nother of God 


with text by Henri Gheon 


Superb tribute to Mary! Magnificent big art book 
devoted exclusively to the Madonna in art. Master- 
pieces by the great artists of all centuries master- 
fully reproduced by the finest craftsmen of France 
—132 illustrations in all, 20 in full and glowing 
color. An inspiring text by Henri Gheon, noted art 
critic and biographer of the saints, adds an infor- 
mative and interesting background to the splen- 
dor of the art. A matchless and memorable gift 
book. $10.00 


Che Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve 


by Paul Horgan 


The 1955 winner of the Pulitzer Prize writes the 
charming story of a simple faith, so strong it 
wrought a miracle. A delightfully illustrated book 
that is destined to become a Christmas classic. The 
moving and enchanting tale of the famous wood- 
carver whose masterpiece, a statue of St. Chris- 
topher, is to be placed in the church on Christmas 
Eve, is colorfully drawn against the rich background 
of old New Mexico. $3.00 


St. CAnne, Grandmother of Our Saviour 


by Francis Parkinson Keyes 


A favorite and talented author gives us this beau- 
tifully illustrated new book about one of the most 
beloved but least known saints of the Church. Writ- 
ten in an engaging and warmly personal style this 
is a wonderful gift book for anyone on your Christ- 
mas list. $-.00 


Che Castle and Che Ring 
by C. C. Martindale 


The reappearance since earliest Christian times of 
a legendary ring made from the Magi’s gold is the 
subject of this beautiful and imaginative story that 
sweeps through the centuries and focuses finally 
in a strange English castle. A fascinating novel for 
Christmas giving. $3.75 


An Episode of Sparrows 


by Rumer Godden 


Richly human tale of beauty flowering amidst the 
poverty of London. Poetry, humor, compassion and 
profound understanding flow from this wonderful 
story of how some street children made a garden 
change their world. A wonderful theme for Christ- 
mas. $3.50 


ORDER NOW 
from: 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





UTCAST, by Rosemary Sutcliff, is 

a superb historical novel, for the 
particular satisfaction of superior read- 
ers. The hero is an innocently rootless 
young man, a born Roman whose par- 
ents perished at sea when he was a new- 
born. The infant was rescued and adopt- 
ed by a British tribesman. In his young 
manhood, he is expelled from the tribe 
on the superstition that his foreignness 
brings the displeasure of the gods, evi- 
denced in bad weather and poor crops. 
Stoically, Beric leaves his people, and 
sets out to join the Roman armies. 

On his first encounter with Rome, he 
is stolen into slavery. He becomes a ser- 
vant in a wealthy household. Severe 
trouble with the son of the family drives 
him to run away, and he flees straight 
into excessive trouble—unknowing asso- 
ciation with a band of robbers. Appre- 
hended, he is sentenced to the galleys, 
“there to row at the oar, henceforth un- 
til your life’s end.” Beric spends two 
years as a galley slave and, during them, 
loses some of his human reactions. In 
a piece of hard-spun plotting, Beric es- 
capes his slavery; thenceforth, his prob- 
lem is to reclaim his humanity. 

The reader of Outcast may well ac- 
quire a vivid realization of historical 
fact, so intimate is the author’s knowl- 
edge, so evocative her writing. But the 
book pays full attention to its fiction 
and the players of the fiction. A man of 
another era and of two ancient cultures, 
Beric is constantly a living person with 
feelings which the reader must share. 

FIRST THE LIGHTNING, by 
Ruth Adams Knight, gives a graphic 
picture of Italy, something like ten years 
after World War II. This moving por- 
trait of a ravaged land returning, pain- 
fully and against great obstacles, to its 
individual normalcy is the best thing 
about the novel. The fiction is con 
cerned with teen-aged Giovanni and his 
beautiful widowed mother. He had idol- 
ized, and she had loved, an American 
air force captain, whose parting promise 
had been that he would bring them to 
America as soon as he could. He is still 
corresponding with the family, but his 
letters are strained and impersonal. Ac- 
tually, he does not want to let them 
know that a civilian accident has in- 
valided him, and that there is a stronger 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


possibility that he will never walk again 
than that he will. 

The working-out of this crisis is melo- 
dramatic, and heavy with coincidence. 
But the delineation of Giovanni's typ- 
ical attitudes, and the relation of them 
to Italy’s multi-faced poverty are strong 
and real. There is a brief but significant 
reference to Monsignor Carroll-Abbing 
and his boys-town establishments for 
Italian youth. 

Facts were carefully assembled, and 
the reality is instantly and lastingly im- 
pressive. It demands that the reader ac- 
cept kindly the soft spots in the fiction. 

THE BIG LOOP, by Claire Huchet 
Bishop, is a sports story set in contem- 
porary France. According to the book, 
bicycle-racing is as important to the 
French as baseball is to Americans, and 
the annual fervor kindled by the World 
Series is as nothing compared to French 
excitement during the annual Tour de 
France. This is a bicycle race to end 
the species, lasting twenty-one days and 
covering 3000 miles in a gigantic and 
rugged loop roughly parallel to the bor- 
ders of the country. 

Andre Girard, under-sized hero of 
The Big Loop, has more than his share 





Illustration by Victor Mays 
..for “Lost City of the Sun” 






of the national interest in bicycle-racing. 
His dead father was a promising racer 
and, although Andre has no bike and 
little prospect of getting one, he deter- 
mines to carry on the family name. Life 
in postwar France is constantly frugal 
and sometimes cruel. Through poverty, 
overwork, disappointments, Andre_per- 
severes in his dream. 

The Big Loop is incredibly inade- 
quate on every score. Andre seldom has 
any vitality; when he does, he is un- 
pleasantly energetic in jealousy and re- 
venge. The story is monotonous, the 
style is pedestrian, and the dialogue is 
embarrassingly unlikely. 

The fabulously interesting terrain of 
the American Southwest is the setting 
of LOST CITY OF THE SUN, by 
Kenneth Sinclair, a modern adventure. 
Two boys search the rough country for 
a legendary Indian cave-city, of the type 
and era of Mesa Verde. Indeed, the lost 
city of the sun is supposed to be the 
ancient destination of the cliff-dwellers 
who abandoned Mesa Verde. 

The lads are accompanied by a cro- 
chety retired professor and a mystifying 
Navaho medicine man. They are direct- 
ed by the unique translation of an In- 
dian petroglyph, a relic stone covered 
with hieroglyphics. The translation was 
done by the invalid father of one of the 
boys, who made the scholar’s mistake of 
trusting his find to an unscrupulous 
fraud masquerading as an archeologist. 
Now, the explorers must not only find 
the hidden city, but find it first, before 
the criminal and his men have a chance 
to loot it. 

The expedition, incidentally, has a 
good chance of establishing the long- 
sought reason why the Pueblo Indians 
disappeared seemingly instantly from 
their well-arranged, well-stocked cities. 

The opening pages of Lost City of 
the Sun make the reader hungry for the 
whole of it. It is the sort of well-written 
book that one does, or would like to do, 
in a single sitting. The adventure is 
rapid, the suspense is varied, and sound 
stimuli to imagination are innumerable. 
Bits and pieces of archeology, geology 
and geography fit into the fiction, and 
just might make a motivating impres- 
sion of some degree upon the high- 
school-age reader. 
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JESUS ? 


by APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG 


Never before has all the 
drama and wonder of Jesus’ 
life been so ney 
captured for modern you 
as in these stories that vivid- 
ly convey the reality of Jesus 
and His times. 

Too often, says the author, 
boys and girls are given a 
sickly-sweét picture of Christ 
and turn. away before they 
glimpse the golden adven- 
ture of His jife. In this rev- 
erent and appealing book, 
April Armstrong writes of 
flesh-and-blood people—es- 
pecially of children—as they 
worked and laughed and 
played with the Master. She 
has used the actual words of 
the Bible wherever possible, 
and from her exciting pages 
a living Christ emerges for 
boys and girls to feel close 
to and to love. 

Illustrated in color 
throughout, this large hand- 
some book is a perfect gift 
for young readers 9 and up. 
256 pages, only $2.95 where- 
ever books are sold. 

imprimatur 


HEAR OUR PRAYER 


Edited by Sharon Banigan 
Beautiful, simple prayers for 
every occasion, with lovely il- 
lustrations in color. For ages 
5 andup. ONLY $1 


HEAR OUR GRACE 


Edited by Sharon Stearns 

A wonderful companion vol- 
ume to Hear Our Prayer— 
graces of charm and simplicity, 
with color illustrations. For all 
children 5 and up. ONLY $1 
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THE WOUND OF PETER 
WAYNE, by Leonard Wibberley, is a 
Civil War novel, for teen-age readers. 
It begins early in April, 1865, imme- 
diately after the surrender at Appomat- 
tox. Seventeen-year-old Peter Wayne, a 
soldier of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, tells his story in the first person. 
He reports bitterly that, in a certain 
fashion, his life ended when the Lin- 
coln soldiers won the war. His father 
died in battle; his mother died from 
typhoid amidst the wreckage of her 
Georgia plantation. The only thing that 
eases Peter’s bitterness is the assassina- 
tion of the hated Lincoln. 

An elderly lawyer, a longtime friend 
of Peter's family, worries about the 
young man’s “wound”—his war-wrought 
inability to conceive of a united Amer- 
ica, absorbing, aiding, and respecting the 
South. The lawyer advises Peter to go 
West, to see the nation which, as a na- 
tion, deserves his loyalty. Peter follows 
his fortunes to Denver, where he has 
more than average luck at gold-mining. 
But the real wealth he acquires is the 
very healing he has sought. Returned 
to Georgia, Peter determines to work 
against troublemakers to help his state 
take its place in the Union. 

There isn’t much in The Wound of 
Peter Wayne that hasn’t appeared be- 
fore. But this book leaves a distinct im- 
pression of authenticity in era and char- 
acter. Peter's first-person narration is 
everywhere consistent with his Civil- 
War-South type. The western adven- 
tures, for this sort of book, are under- 
stated, and therefore credible. With the 
exception of the girl Peter loves in a 
curiously detached romance, character- 
ization is distinct and purposeful. 


GAINST THE WIND, by Har- 
riett H. Carr, is a novel of home- 
steading at the turn of the century. The 
land is the wheat country of North Da- 
kota, newly vivified by the entrance of 
railroad transportation. The road is the 
Great Northern, and there are those 
amongst the settlers who call it the 
dominant threat to the farmers of the 
territory. The railroad is tied in with 
“the Interests,” the monied powers that 
lend to the homesteaders at unconquer- 
ably high rates, and repossess their be- 
longings when they cannot make good. 
A heavy loan is not the primary prob- 
lem of the Osborne family, whose seven- 
teen-year-old son Dan is the book’s hero. 


























They come West with a good-sized leg- 
acy, and set up their new farm without 
having to borrow. But Mr. Osborne is 
suffering from the after-effects of a 
stroke which occurred on the train from 
the East. And Slim, the oldest Osborne 
boy, is a runaway from home and fam- 
ily at a time when both need him des- 
perately. 

The financial and political. threats to 
their farm community bear on the fam- 
ily, and, led by energetic Mrs. Osborne, 
they take up the cause of the wheat- 
farmer whose state seems destined to be 
controlled by other-than-farm interests. 

Historical politics are prominent in 
Against the Wind, but they never push 
the interesting fiction into a dry back- 
ground. Dan’s affairs are personal and 
fictionally important as he grows to a 
realization of the social problems: which 
surround his family. 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, by 
Shirley Graham, is a fine biography of 
a great American Negro, the founding 
head of Tuskegee Institute. His life 
was a remarkable one, commenced in 
slavery and concluded amidst interna- 
tional honors. In the incredible move- 
ment of his race from slavery to inde- 
pendent achievement, Booker T. Wash- 
ington was a prominent, inspired force. 

His own education convinced him 
that his race needed teachers above all 
else. This conviction carried him 
through the early years of Tuskegee, 
when the school’s endowments were 
non-existent, and its possessions were a 
debit. Determined to avoid the tradi- 
tional hovel-habitations of the southern 
colored, Washington ordered that all 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 


reviewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Blue Veils, Red Tents, by Rene 
Gardi 

Brother Nicholas, by George Lamb 

The Edge of the Sea, by Rachel 


Carson 


An Episode of Sparrows, by Ru- 
mer Godden 


The Five Fathers of Pepi, by Ira 


Avery 
Inside Africa, by John Gunther 
Teacher, by Helen Keller 
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Tuskegee’s buildings be brick. Unable 
to afford commercial brick, the Insti- 
tute made its own, after many a heart- 
breaking and back-breaking failure with 
amateur kilns. 

In the later years of his life, Wash- 
ington widened his concern for his race. 
He saw that determinedly prejudiced 
whites were using every means to dis- 
franchise the Negro. Convinced that 
every Citizen must be given every op- 
portunity for patriotic service, Washing- 
ton entered politics, in the sense that 
he used his influence in the cause of 
equal voting rights for Negro citizens. 

Literate, interesting and _ restrained, 
Booker T. Washington leaves the reader 
intelligently informed. His is a worthy 
story to know, for the personality and 
for the historic meaning. 

THE HOUSE OF THE PELICAN, 
by Elisabeth Kyle, is a nicely-written 
mystery that gets pretty badly tangled 
up in the local geography of Edinburgh. 
Three youngsters — one Scottish, one 
English, one American—try to locate, on 
Edinburgh’s decrepit Royal Mile, an 
old house with a grim history. The Eng- 
lish lad’s little sister claims that she 
found the house and its eccentric single 
inhabitant while she was adventuring 
amongst the decaying mansions. She has 
enough authentic details to keep the 
three to the hunt; success would mean 
acash reward from the American boy’s 
father, for it is established with reason- 











able certainty that the inhabitant of the 
House of the Pelican possesses a valu- 
able music-box which the American man 
desperately wants to add to his outstand- 
ing collection. 

The people in The House of the 
Pelican have every dimension of reality; 
and the city in which they move is one 
of color and distinction. The story’s mys- 
tery promises much, but deflates rapid- 
ly. It has a fascinating historical entan- 
glement, but that, too, fades away. Dis- 
appointing, The House of the Pelican 


is, nevertheless, undeniably above aver- 


age in conception and style. 
Seventeen-year-old Tim Cottrell is the 
hero of a new Keith Robertson mystery, 
THE PHANTOM RIDER. Tim loves 
horses, has a horse of his own, and 
would be totally happy if he had a rid- 
ing companion. A likely one appears in 
the person of sixteen-year-old Kate Sims. 
Kate obviously loves horses and just as 
obviously knows a good deal about 
them. But she says with mysterious 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


AGAINST THE Wr~p, by Harriett H. Carr. 
Macmillan. 214 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 
Tue Bic Loop, by Claire Huchet Bishop. 
Illustrated by Carles Fontsere. Viking. 221 

pp. $3.00. Ages 10-15. 

Booker T. WasutincTon, by Shirley Graham. 
Messner. 192 pp. $2.95. Ages 12-16. 

Tue Boy on THE Roap, by Marguerite Vance. 
Illustrated by Nedda Walker. Dutton. 53 
pp. $2.25. Ages 10-up. 

FaTHER MARQUETTE AND THE GREAT Rivers, 
by August Derleth. Illustrated by H. Law- 
rence Hoffman. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
(Vision Books). 188 pp. $1.95. Ages 9-15. 

First THE Licutninc, by Ruth Adams 
Knight. Doubleday. 224 pp. $2.75. Ages 
12-16. 

Tue Goitpen Name Day, by Jennie D. Lind- 
quist. Illustrated by Garth Williams. Har- 
per. 248 pp. $2.75. Ages 7-11. 

Tue House oF THE Petican, by Elisabeth 
Kyle. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. Nel- 
son. 248 pp. $2.50. Ages 12-16. 

Lost Crry oF THE Sun, by Kenneth Sinclair. 
Illustrated by Victor Mays. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 265 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

Nipper SHIFFER’s Donkey, by Fingal Rosen- 
quist. Illustrated by Marvin Bileck. Harper. 
142 pp. $2.50. Ages 7-11. 


Outcast, by Rosemary Sutcliff. Illustrated by 


Richard Kennedy. Oxford. 229 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 11-14. 


Tue Puantom Riper, by Keith Robertson. 
Illustrated by Jack Weaver. Viking. 222 
pp. $2.50. Ages 12-16. 


St. Francis OF THE SEVEN Seas, by Albert 
J. Nevins, M.M. Illustrated by Leo Manso. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy (Vision Books). 
184 pp. $1.95. Ages 9-15. 


Saint JoHn Bosco AND THE CHILDREN’S 
Saint Dominic Savio, by Catherine Beebe. 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy (Vision Books). 191 pp. 
$1.95. Ages 9-15. 


Saint THERESE AND THE Roses, by Helen 
Walker Homan. Illustrated by George W. 
Thompson. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy (Vi- 
sion Books). 187 pp. $1.95. Ages 9-15. 

Tue Tree House oF Jimmy Domino, by 
Jean Merrill. Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. 
Oxford. Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 6-10. 

Waccinc Ta:ts, by Marguerite Henry. Illus- 
trated by Wesley Dennis. Rand McNally. 
64 pp. $2.95. Ages 8-12. 

WEtcom_E Curistmas! edited by Anne Thax- 
ter Eaton. Illustrated by Valenti Angelo. 
Viking. 128 pp. $2.50. All ages. 

Tue Wounp or Peter Wayne, by Leonard 
Wibberley. Ariel (Farrar, Straus & Cud- 
ahy). 220 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 





finality, “I don’t ride.” Acquaintance 
with a beautiful Arabian mare fails to 
alter Kate’s dark determination. 

It develops that the horse is concerned 
in some mysteries, herself. A country- 
side legend has it that a girl-ghost dat- 
ing from Revolutionary times still rides 
frantically through the early - morning 
hours, fleeing a Hessian pursuer. Tim 
finally detects that the ghost-horse is the 
Arabian. He and Kate become involved 
with her owners, a kindly couple who 
are being swindled. 

The Phantom Rider is competently 
written, and has appeal for novice fans 
of mystery stories and horse yarns. But 
it isn’t deeply mysterious, and it is pret- 
ty obvious. Old hands at weighing books 
of this type will be slightly superior 
with The Phantom Rider. 

Marguerite Vance’s THE BOY ON 
THE ROAD is a Christmas story. It is 
brief, but it is not bare, concentrating 
as it does on a full portrait of a single 
character, the orphan boy Jotham. 
Jotham was three years old, and his 
mother was a servant at the Bethelehm 
inn, on the night when angels heralded 
the birth of the Messiah. Years later, on 


the anniversary of that wonderful night, 
Jotham repeats the creed which he and 
his mother had recited together: “‘ 

I know he is the Messiah . . .’” Missing 
his mother, Jotham is further miserable 
in another loneliness: he is isolated 
from companionship of boys his age by 
his poverty and by his inability to speak 
without stuttering. Into his loneliness 
comes a strange boy, who tells him, 
“*Today is my birthday. .. .”” 

There is skill and reverence in The 
Boy on the Road, and the book should 
become a standard for Christmastime 
reading, particularly reading aloud. 

WELCOME CHRISTMAS! is an 
anthology of fifty poems, edited by 
Anne Thaxter Eaton. It is a pretty book, 
with pleasant Valenti Angelo illustra- 
tions, which might be too precise. Gath- 
ered from many different sources, the 
poems, in the main, are Christian in 
meaning. Technically the volume has a 
sameness, and a paucity of both melody 
and imaginative language. Brilliantly 
pointing up whatever its neighbors 
might lack is Chesterton’s rousingly rev- 
erent “The House of Christmas.” 

The publishers intend Welcome 
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Christmas! for readers of all ages. Chil- 
dren might dip into it; adults might find 
it unchallenging. It is not the worst and 
it is far from the best possible “garland 
of poems” for Christmas reading. 


= FOLLOWING four titles are the 
first in a series for intermediate-age 
readers called Vision Books. Factual in 
subject-matter, the books are “especially 
designed to give Catholic youth... a 
vision of their great heritage through the 
lives of saints, martyrs, and lay heroes.” 

The life story of St. John Bosco is 
compelling enough to catch attention— 
even in the indifferent form of Cath- 
erine Beebe’s SAINT JOHN BOSCO 
AND THE CHILDREN’S SAINT 
DOMINIC SAVIO. The title promises 
too much, incidentally: Dominic Savio 
is mentioned through ten pages of the 
book. 

John Bosco juggled and did acrobatics 
to win the attention and respect of 
young toughs; on his nightly rounds of 
the slums, he was protected from thugs 
by a huge gray dog that mysteriously 
appeared at need; and before he died 
he was a saint. 

He must have been an unusual and 
vivid personality, but on the pages of 
this book he is not that at all. The prom- 
inent facts of his life are presented in 
fictionalized form; that is the total value 
and appeal of the book. 

ST. THERESE AND THE ROSES, 
by Helen Walker Homan, is the Vision 
Books biography of the Little Flower. 
Eight of its nine chapters are concerned 
with Therese’s life before her entrance 
into Carmel. It was a happy life as the 
adored youngest in a family of five girls, 
the “Little Queen” to her loving father. 
It was a dedicated life from the age of 
nine, at which time Therese determined 
to enter Carmel. 

The illness of her father, a widower, 
and her own extreme youth postponed 
her entrance. So greatly did she desire 
it, that she asked Pope Leo himself for 
permission to enter the Carmel of 
Lisieux. He could not grant it, and 
Therese had to wait out the time until 
her fifteenth birthday. 

Saint Therese and the Roses is an 
adequately styled, pastel handling of 
the story of the Little Flower. The back- 
ground receives much attention, the 
presumption seeming to be that the fore- 
ground figure must then come to life. 
The book is better than many a juvenile 
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Illustration by Garth Williams 
for “The Golden Name Day” 


biography, and is an interesting intro- 
duction to a great modern saint. 

August Derleth’s FATHER MAR- 
QUETTE AND THE GREAT RIV- 
ERS is at least the third young-reader’s 
version of this history to appear within 
very easy memory. The book is com- 
paratively detailed and _ undeniably 
workmanlike, but it never alerts the 
imagination, and this obtains although 
it is dealing with episode upon episode 
of magnificent adventure. 

The present book is better than Adele 
Gutman Nathan’s SEVEN BRAVE 
COMPANIONS, but not nearly as 
readable as Jim Kjelgaard’s THE EX- 
PLORATIONS OF PERE MAR- 
QUETTE. The Kjelgaard book contains 
less detail, but by concentrating on in- 
telligently selected incidents gives a se- 
ries of vivid and quintessential pictures. 

A serious deficiency in Father Mar- 
quette and the Great Rivers is the ab- 
sence, apart from the vague endpapers, 
of illustrative maps of the thousands of 
miles the explorers covered. 

The founding of the Jesuits and the 
missionary journeys of one of the first 
members of the Society, Francis Xavier, 
are features of ST. FRANCIS OF 
THE SEVEN SEAS, by Albert J. Ne- 
vins, M.M. Francis’ childhood, student 
days, and conquest by Ignatius Loyola 
are vivified by incident and some ar- 





rangement. Paradoxically, the subse- 
quent foreign adventures of the mission- 
ary priest are dull and unformed. They 
leave the impression of hurried writing, 
and undue dependence upon mere se- 
quence of facts. As a result, the young 
reader loses touch with Francis Xavier's 
maturing personality, his renowned in- 
dividuality. Again here, a Vision book 


suffers from the lack of maps. 


N ANCY, nine-year-old heroine of THE 
GOLDEN NAME DAY, by Jennie 
D. Lindquist, is living temporarily, dur- 
ing her mother’s serious illness, with 
Grandpa and Grandma Benson. With 
the Benson’s children, Nancy’s mother 
had practically grown up, and the old 
Swedish couple find it hard to remem- 
ber that the little girl is not really their 
grandchild. The fact that she isn’t has 
one serious consequence for Nancy: not 
being Swedish, she does not have a 
name day. The Swedish Almanac allots 
a name to every day of the year, and a 
person celebrates a name day with a 
sort of birthday party. 

All of Nancy’s friends work on the 
problem of providing the lonely little 
girl with a name day of her own. It 
seems that they have failed; but Nancy's 
life with the Bensons is, nevertheless, 
as rich and comforting as it could be. 

Set in the early years of the century, 
The Golden Name Day is a vital peri- 
od-piece. It has movement, involve- 
ments, and humor; and it has a won- 
derful portrait of family life in what 
one is tempted to call a simpler day. 
Nancy’s life with the Bensons is not 
cluttered with things, but there is a 
wealth of memorable experiences in the 
everyday world around her, a world of 
strong-minded animal pets, and colored 
glass windows, and blossoming apple 
trees. In the author’s sensitive and seri 
ous handling, it appears an enviable 
world, one in which nothing was auto 
matic and it was possible to hand-make 
such things as individual recreation. 

NIPPER SHIFFER’S DONKEY, by 
Fingal Rosenquist, is a pleasant little 
book about a pallid city boy who finds 
a new sort of existence in the country, 
sharing a bachelor’s life with his eccer 
tric author-uncle and with a contrary 
young Sicilian donkey. An orphan, Nip 
per has been made into a veritable hot 
house plant by his over-solicitous aunt. 
Generous Uncle Petronius puts Nipper 
almost immediately on his own: he sets 
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the boy certain household tasks, and the 
total care of the new pet—the small, 
trouble-making donkey. There is little 
love for the animal in Uncle Pet’s heart, 
but there comes to be more and deeper 
affection for the sensitive little boy. 
When Nipper and the donkey are lost 
for the space of a whole night, Uncle 
Pet not only realizes how empty life 
would be without Nipper, but also how 
needlessly spartan it is, without a wom- 
an’s touch. 

Nipper Shiffer’s Donkey is a little 
more than literal; there is whimsey and 
some humorous exaggeration. Affection 
is very nearly a character in the tale, as 
it appears and grows between the man 
and the boy, and boy and his pet, and 
the man and his ladylove. The warmth 
of this feeling sets apart a rather ordi- 
nary, easily predictable fiction. 

WAGGING TALES, by Marguerite 
Henry, is a collection of personality- 
pieces on twenty-six dogs. The text is 
extremely readable, full of anecdote and 
lore. Each breed rates a handsome full- 
page, full-color portrait by Wesley Den- 
nis, who also decorates the facing bor- 
ders generously. 

There is an obvious, multi-membered 
audience for Wagging Tails. But it 
could hold even an ill-disposed reader, 
by the sheer interest of its content, and 
by the author’s civilized affection for 
dogs. 

THE TREE HOUSE OF JIMMY 
DOMINO, by Jean Merrill and Ronni 
Solbert, is a tale about a lone little boy 
who lives happily in a handmade house 
in a beech tree. The tree stands in the 
middle of a meadow, and from his 
house Jimmy Domino watches three 
approaches: of a large black dog, of an 
itinerant guitar player, of a freckle- 
faced, motherly cook to wealthy folk. 
All three make the acquaintance of 
Jimmy Domino, then all three leave. 
There is indefinable sadness all around. 
Why and how the three make their 
separate ways back to the tree house 
furnish the conclusion of this unusually 
fine little book for six-to-ten-year-old 
teaders. 

The highly imaginative text is han- 
dled in an economical matter - of - fact 
style, which heightens its effect and 
Pteserves it from cuteness. There is a 
feeling of companionship that, however 
imaginative the setting, is very real and 
moving. Young readers may make a 
comforting friend of Jimmy Domino. 
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tegral part of our cultural history. His 
masterwork is comprised of five volumes 
on our literary history, covering the 
years 1800 to 1915. Under the corporate 
title Makers and Finders, these volumes 
are now reissued in Everyman’s Library 
format (Dutton, $10.00 the set). Per- 
haps the most famous single volume of 
the five is The Flowering of New Eng- 
land, a work which is a landmark in 
literary studies. The circumstances un- 
der which American authors wrote, the 
society they made or which made them, 
these are given us here with a wealth 
of detail never equalled before. Where 
else, for example, could one find, in 
such flowing context, that Philadelphia 
was the second largest English-speaking 
city at the time of the Revolution, or 
that a man in Boston who discovered 
Shakespeare late in life said, “There are 
not twenty men in Boston who could 
have written those plays’? Van Wyck 
Brooks’ devotion to our “usable past” 
has recaptured for us the history that 
made us, the history that but for him 
would remain largely unknown. For his 
extended treatment of a single writer, 
see The Ordeal of Mark Twain (Meri- 
dian Books, $1.25), an amazingly bril- 
liant study of the split between the 
“money-making, wire-pulling Philistine” 
in Mark Twain and his permanent im- 
maturity as artist and thinker. 

Mr. Brooks’ critical position, partic- 
ularly in his full-length biographies, has 
often been assailed. The most striking 
attack on him, as well as one of the 
most vigorous discussions of the com- 
plex subject of modern criticism, is set 
forth in Stanley Edgar Hyman’s The 
Armed Vision (Vintage, $.95), now 
available in a revised and abridged ver- 
sion. Also available are books by three 
of our leading poets and critics: The 
Man of Letters in the Modern World, 
by Allen Tate (Meridian, $1.35); 
Poems and Essays, by John Crowe Ran- 
som (Vintage, $.95); and Poetry and 
the Age, by Randall Jarrell (Vintage, 
$.95). These books have in common an 
intensity of purpose, an awareness of 
the relation between art and society, and 
a devotion to textual analysis. For the 
student of contemporary thought Mr. 
Tate’s book is especially significant, par- 
ticularly in the tensions between the es- 
says and the statements of his new pre- 





face. Mr. Tate, recently become a Cath- 
olic, writes that he no longer holds “that 
men can achieve salvation by painting 
pictures or writing poetry, or by cleav- 
ing to an historical or a social tradition.” 
In a sense, and of course in varying de- 
grees, all of these critics excepting Allen 
Tate still hold such beliefs. 

There are times and moods when one 
feels the need to wrestle with ideas, and 
even finds in them relaxation and rec- 
reation of a stimulating sort. But the 
Olympians feed only one side of the 
mind, after all, and there are times 
when, without condescending, one wish- 
es to enjoy books slightly less arduous 
and lofty. Seasonably relaxing, and in- 
nocent of all the complexities and levels 
of meaning that give modern critics em- 
ployment, are the Christmas writings of 
Dickens. Two new editions of Dickens 
stories are just out: Christmas Books 
(Collins New Classics, $1.50), and 
Christmas Stories (St. Martin’s Press, 
$2.50). The first volume includes the 
best-known tales, among them “A 
Christmas Carol” and “The Cricket on 
the Hearth.” Dickens did not invent the 
Victorian Christmas of good cheer and 
plenty, the introduction to Christmas 
Books reminds us; his contribution was 
to stress the “inner significance” of 
Christmas in “powerful sermons.” Only 
one of the stories in Christmas Stories 
has anything at all to do with Christ- 
mas, for these stories have their connec- 
tion with the Season only through the 
fact that they appeared in the Christ- 
mas numbers of the magazines Dickens 
himself edited. 

And finally, for year-round browsing, 
here are two plump volumes of verse 
and prose for every mood and interest: 
A Treasury of the Familiar, edited by 
Ralph L. Woods (Macmillan, $6.50), 
and A Second Treasury of the Familiar 
(Macmillan, $6.00), by the same editor. 
Verses from Shakespeare and Edgar 
Guest, speeches by Roosevelt and 
Churchill, the famous editorial on 
Mary White’s death, the famous answer 
to Virginia about Santa Claus, New- 
man’s “The Second Spring” the Peter 
Piper tongue-twister, and the text of 
“Father, dear father, come home with 
me now!”—these are some of the items, 
many complete, all in large gobs at 
least. In the words of a quotation from 
volume one: “For those who like this 
kind of book, this is the kind of book 
they will like.” 
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deed Sherman called his adversary a 
“barbarian,” by which a different crea- 
ture was meant than Whitman. The 
more recent astringent endeavors by 
writers like Eliot and Pound, who in 
their diverse ways sought to. recapture 
European tradition, have driven a small 
wedge into the dominant intellectual 
front. But I shall wager that when any- 
body writes authentically for it, as Archi- 
bald MacLeish, for example, does, he 
can assemble a crowd for prayer in the 
best spirit of the myth. And the upshot 
is that we have become a people intel- 
lectually committed to “democracy,” 
though we are unable to define what 
“democracy” is. The reason why this is 
so, as all readers of the “Song of My- 
self’ ought to be able to see for them- 
selves, is that the myth is fundamentally 
emotional. and therefore cannot be re- 
duced to intellectually formulated out- 
lines. 

Now a great deal of what the myth 
emphasizes is manifestly good. This 
goodness can be discerned through two 
brief experiments in exploration. First, 
Chesterton, having read Whitman, was 
moved to write his most imaginative line 
about the ideal human society. He said 
this existed “where move in strange 
democracy the million masks of God.” 
Here of course a tremendous new di- 
mension has been added, even as it was 
always to be found in the books of Ches- 
terton’s greatest master, Charles Dick- 
ens. Yet there is a consonance between 
these dimensions and this should not be 
forgotten. Of course in the one case 
only is man seen as created in the Di- 
vine Image, so that he is entitled to 
reverence even when he is compelled to 
kneel contritely in the presence of Him 
of whom all human nature is so poor a 
replica. Second, though Whitman’s cam- 
era is never in sharp focus, the pictures 
it takes are warmly tinted with mercy, 
and the merciful are blessed. But the 
fact remains that most intellectuals who 
have drunk deep of Whitman are mys- 
tics but not believers, have mental viril- 
ity but few roots in the past, are excel- 
lent in intention but without a meta- 
physical purpose. 

I think that we may therefore see our 
present special American problem some- 
what as follows. The great majority of 
our people, rooted in their institutions, 
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families, businesses and occupations, 
have never understood what their intel- 
ligentsia were about. Even such poetry 
as is still popular with them has noth- 
ing whatever to do with Leaves of Grass, 
indeed is likely to be close to Maud 
Miller on a summer's day. And when 
one comes to social thought or planning 
patterns the rift is even wider. The aver- 
age person now holds that an intellec- 
tual is an “egg-head” who can be short- 
changed while laying in a supply of 
goodness. This conviction has been 
greatly strengthened by events occur- 
ring during and after the second World 
War. For is it not true that some of our 
intellectuals broadened the “American 
myth” to include all the toiling workers 
of the world and meanwhile forgot that 
the masters of Russia lived by a differ- 
ent myth entirely? 

Not all hard-boiled critics of the in- 
tellectual are so vehement as John T. 
Flynn, who sometimes seems to believe 
that every bright youngster leaving a 
college campus with a few courses in 
the social sciences tucked under his belt 
ought to be disinfected by the FBI. But 
there is a strong feeling in nearly every 
part of the country that while a college 
education is a good investment if it leads 
to being aught else than an intellectual, 
the campus would be a far better and 
safer place if the professors were not in- 
tellectuals either. That was the moral 
implicit in God and Man at Yale, a 
book which developed the following syl- 
logism: a university should be a place 
which teaches only what the alumni 
think is right; the alumni do not think 
and act as intellectuals do; and there- 
fore the university should get rid of in- 
tellectuals. The argument is not affect- 
ed by the fact that in some instances 
alumni may be more sensible than some 
professors. Its real purpose is to estab- 
lish conformity as a norm. 

Of course one may turn the situation 
round and say that there has been a 
strong group of intellectuals who have 
felt that any deviation from their pat- 
tern of American secular mysticism is 
heretical, and who have been just as 
eager to stamp out the deviates. But this 
sad circumstances does not change the 
basic issue, which is whether intellec- 
tual activity can not merely survive but 
be effective in society. This activity can- 


not by its very nature be rooted in con- 
formity. By this I do not mean that it 
is not properly embedded in truth. A 
Catholic thinker, for example, does not 
“conform.” He accepts, which is a 
wholly different matter. Any scholar in 
his right mind subscribes to the dictum 
that two times two are four, and does 
not do so because he is a conservative 
or a conformist, but because there is no 
way out of agreeing, short of insanity, 
Similarly, one who is convinced that 
Christ Our Lord is verily the Son of 
God accepts the rightness of His doc 
trine for the same reasons that he does 
the law of contradiction. Thenceforth, 
however, if he hopes to become ten 
cents’ worth of scholar he must subject 
all relevant facts to rigid scrutiny. He 
will not for example believe every ran- 
dom legend of the saints just because it 
is pious to do so, nor will he doubt that 
some of the Renaissance Popes were 
scoundrels for all that they wore their 
orares with dignity. 

The people of this country must even- 
tually see, if they are to survive, that 
intellectual activity in the sense de 
scribed is absolutely necessary. That this 
means assessing a certain American cult 
of intellectualism at its true worth is 
unfortunate but is of secondary conse 
quence. For how on earth are we to be 
kept out of blind alleys otherwise and 
restrained from running after what in 
terms of truth are phantoms or even 
harlots? It seems to me that Catholics 
in particular must understand thes 
things if they hope to keep the allegi 
ance of young people who are being 
more and more widely exposed to intel: 
lectual activity which is motivated by 
securalism. For if the secularist, for all 
his limitations, is an honest man while 
the Catholic seems forever to be pre 
cluding or doctoring the facts, it wil 
inevitably come to pass that earnest 
youngsters will decide in favor of hon 
esty. For this reason if for no other par 
ents should be trained to encourage 
their sons and daughters to follow ir 
tellectual pursuits rather than always to 
surmise that material prosperity plw 
avoidance of birth control is all that God 
expects of them. 

One or two illustrations may be it 
order. UNESCO-the United Nation: 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or 
ganization—was founded in Paris during 
1946, with the participation of the Hol 
See and of Catholic intellectuals d 
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many countries. Nevertheless some time 
around 1950 a Fascist-minded Philadel- 
phia citizen named McFarland, whose 
American Flag Committee was on the 
Attorney-General’s list of subversive or- 
ganizations, launched an attack which 
accused UNESCO of being atheistic, 
Communistic and anti-American. So 
low is the esteem in which American 
intellectuals are held that a manifesto 
issued by the principal organization of 
Catholic scholars in favor of UNESCO 
was ignored by many ardent journalists 
who went right ahead whacking the 
daylight out of UNESCO in the name 
of the Lord. Then the problem was’ laid 
on the desk of an American Legion 
Committee headed by Mr. Ray Mur- 
phy, who is not an intellectual but a 
lawyer. He went to work for a solid two 
years, looked over all the accusations, 
found not a word of truth in them, 
traced the whole business to Mr. Mc- 
Farland, and wrote a report. Did a cer- 
tain type of attack cease? Of course not. 
As this is being written, the opposition 
is still very powerful and I regret to say 
that much of it still comes from people 
who are supposed to live in the spirit 
of the Angelic Doctor. 

Now for my second example. Just a 
short time ago, I was sitting in a mod- 
est lunch room to which members of 
the teaching profession frequently re- 
sort. A young man, dressed in religious 
garb, was going from place to place try- 
ing to sell a book with a cover bearing 
pictures of several Sovereign Pontiffs. I 
said to him, as is my custom, that if he 
would write me indicating the Order to 
which he belonged and citing his au- 
thorization to sell the book in question, 
I would be happy to subscribe. He dis- 
appeared with remarkable celerity. A 
moment or two thereafter an academic 
colleague who had purchased a copy 
came over to me with a look of con- 
sternation on his face. The front page 
indicated that this was a publication of 
St. Benedict’s Centre! When I inquired 
as to why he had not assured himself 
in the first instance that this was a de- 
sirable book, he replied with a tone of 
bewilderment that the young man had 
seemed to be quite respectable and in- 
deed more than usually pious. 


Peniars these examples will suffice to 

indicate how greatly we are at the 
mercy of charlatans and imposters. But 
Ido not wish to add the intellectual to 
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the police force. He may be needed 
there, but his true business in life lies 
elsewhere. Who except him can remind 
the race that the Paradiso is not a place 
for bridge or golf or Rotary Club ac- 
tivities but verily a realm in which the 
intelligence for the first time realizes its 
affinity with the Eternal Mind. A great 
many people gravely underestimate the 
mental quality of young men and wom- 
en. This is very specially perilous in an 
age which like ours is dominated by the 
natural sciences. These sciences are so 
absorbing, and from many points of 
view so highly important, that those 
who devote themselves unflaggingly to 
them often lose interest in what tran- 
scends their data. Instead the “all” 
which scientific exploration reveals—the 
cosmos which so marvelously combines 
stars and human life in the same atomic 
rhythm—can come to be something very 
like that which Whitman conjured up. 
When it does the scientist is not a ma- 
terialist but an idealist, often a profound 
and reverent one, but he stands wholly 
apart from the world of Christian belief 
and authority. It follows therefore, I 
think, that Catholics who dedicate their 
lives to the sciences, as many of them 
do and as more should, will not rise 
above what is essentially a materialist 
outlook unless their minds are at the 
same time deeply immersed in a vigor- 
ous intellectual concern with their reli- 
gious tradition. Grace is, to be sure, nec- 
essary, but there is no realm in which 
the Thomistic dictum that grace builds 
on nature is more valid. Transcendence 
is for the Christian necesarily metaphys- 
ical; and there is nothing one can say 
about the intellectual life which is as 
characteristic as is that it depends for its 
quality upon what metaphysical com- 
mitment the individual has made. 

I am persuaded that certain habits of 
thinking about transcendent things 
should not be reserved to a few courses 
at the college level, but that in this age 
and time they should be inculcated also 
in the secondary school. For girls and 
boys are by the age of nineteen men- 
tally fully alert and mature. Then if 
ever can they be brought to see that 
purely intellectual activity is the high- 
est and noblest form of human living. 
And of course, I shall add finally, such 
activity is not only “philosophical” in a 
highly special sense. It is perhaps the 
fruit of the study of literature and art, 
in a reflective and creative way, which 





can most profitably be harvested. Were 
there a hundred thousand students who 
prior to leaving high school had read 
Dante and in a measure understood 
him, the American mind would be quite 
different from what it is now. 
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their “art” and “integrity” and all that, 
and focus them upon the people—upon 
their fellowmen who need what they 
have to give. If they will honestly and 
passionately do that, they will begin to 
love the people. They will go to the 
people as, for instance, Abbe Pierre did; 
and then they will begin to speak. for 
the people instead of for themselves and 
their little circles of admirers. 

I believe that a man sitting down to 
write ought to ask himself, “Can my 
wife understand this? My father-in-law? 
My aunt? My teen-agers? The man next 
door, whatever his religion or philoso- 
phy? The locomotive engineer and the 
highway construction foreman? Can I 
make those people want to read this? Is 
this the thing that they most need at 
this moment? Am I writing to show off? 
To attain academic distinction? To 
please certain reviewers, certain literary 
cliques? To get myself talked about in 
the circles in which I move, so that I 
will hear the talk? Or what? 

And if a man—or woman —cannot 
honestly say that he is writing in the 
service of God and fellowmen, then in 
my view he ought to leave off his writ- 
ing until he has done some meditating 
and praying. 

It is the business of Catholics to be 
bridge-builders—spanners of the gulf be- 
tween God and man, between man and 
man. It is specifically the business of the 
Catholic intellectual to build bridges be- 
tween the people and the wisdom of the 
Church. That is what he is for. For this 
he ought to exist. And to build these 
desperately needed bridges, the Catholic 
intellectual must not only know the 
Church’s wisdom, but know the people. 

It is related of Bois Penrose, a man 
reared in wealth, that when he decided 
to go into politics, one of his prepara- 
tions consisted in learning to chew to- 
bacco and in practicing until he was 
able with every squirt to hit a spittoon 
placed at a considerable distance. Pen- 
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rose had certain things he wanted to 
accomplish with the people; and to ac- 
complish them he knew that he had to 
go to the people. When our intellectuals 
have learned how to talk the language 
of the people—to understand them and 
to be understood by them—we shall be- 
gin to close the abyss that is so fright- 
eningly wide and deep today. But it 
won't be closed until the intellectuals 
cease caring about themselves and their 
precious cultural distinctions and begin 
caring about God and the people. 
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station in a continuing effort to make 
the Church better known. He is presi- 
dent of the Catholic Interracial Council 
of Washington and president of the 
Washington unit of the Archconfrater- 
nity of Prayer for Israel. He is a mem- 
ber of the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors and a Councillor of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society. 

The O’Connors have seven children, 
ranging in age from four to eighteen. 
Six of them are now in school and, 
notes Mr. O’Connor, the house is very 
quiet during the day—or at least until 


3:30. 
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and otherwise blank page. I did not 
know that novels required ecclesiastical 
censorship and can hardly imagine that 
most of those written by Catholics un- 
dergo this process. (At any rate Graham 
Greene’s new novel dealing with Indo- 
china and coming from Heinemann on 
December 5—original publication date 
was next spring—will not, I imagine, 
bear an Imprimatur. ) 

On a cognate topic, the application of 
the Index to this country, the autumn 
Downside Review carried a most en- 
lightening correspondence. As gradually 
Catholics come to penetrate the univer- 
sities (both as lecturers and students— 
the progress of the last twenty years has 
been considerable) and generally make 
their impact felt on the intellectual life 
of the nation these matters assume more 
than merely domestic importance. In the 
near future they may well become acute 
problems. 
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